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Introduction 


Everyone  has  ancestors;  you  would  not  be  here  if  you  did 
not.  Everyone  is  born  with  an  equal  number  of  them  —  two 
parents,  four  grandparents,  eight  great  grandparents,  and 
so  on. 

Some  leave  behind  them  more  fame  or  fortune  than  oth¬ 
ers;  but  it  is  not  for  an  illustrious  name  or  great  wealth  that 
Americans  most  prize  a  man.  It  is  for  whatever  worth  may 
be  uniquely  his,  for  what  we  like  to  call  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  Part  of  this  heritage  has  been  bequeathed  to  you, 
handed  on  securely  in  a  trust  from  generation  to  generation. 

Our  heredity  carries  some  of  the  treasmes  and  secrets  of 
our  family  lines .  It  is  resistant  to  alteration  from  exterior 
forces  and  it  is  like  a  vault  in  which  we  can  keep  our  in¬ 
herited  characteristics  secvue  from  the  influences  that  day 
by  day  change  us. 

Our  ancestors  are  really  hving  on  in  us;  their  traits  and 
talents  still  are  active. 

This  is  immortality  of  a  sort,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  nameless 
and  unrecognized,  and  at  best  it  is  fleeting. 

Our  forebears,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  what  we  are, 
deserve  the  honor  of  a  permanent  record  in  each  family.  The 
first  page  of  the  family  Bible  is  the  traditional  place,  and 
it  couldn’t  be  better  —  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  each  Bible  can 
be  given  to  only  one  son  or  daughter,  and  it  cannot  help  but 
be  sparing  in  detail. 

When  one  reads  of  one  ancestor’s  trip  to  his  new  coimtry, 
his  new  home,  or  another  who  threw  her  treasmred  plates 


down  the  well,  or  another  who  hid  Confederate  soldiers  in 
a  potato  hole  and  a  cubby  hole,  these  once  youthful  and 
adventurous  ancestors  still  seem  to  have  the  breath  of  life 
for  you.  This  is  another  sort  of  immortality  —  to  endure  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  come  after.  It  is  only  at  our  hands 
that  our  predecessors  can  live  a  little  longer. 

We  want  our  children  to  draw  all  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
possible  from  their  combined  inheritance,  and  to  do  full 
honor  to  the  fine  people  from  whom  they  are  descended. 
We  should  leave  them  a  clear  record  in  writing  of  family 
traditions  and  old  stories  that  have  been  handed  down  in 
turn  to  each  of  us.  That  is  their  birthright,  ours  it  is  to  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  them. 

When  we  are  older  with  children  of  our  own,  we  begin  to 
wonder  about  this  mysterious  life-stream  out  of  which  we 
come  to  live  a  little  in  the  sun  before  we  vanish,  into  gradual 
oblivion.  Then  it  is  that  we  search  out  the  old  records  and 
turn  over  the  fading  photographs. 

In  a  written  record  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  fine 
endeavor,  the  brave  principal  of  the  people  we  were  bom 
too  late  to  know;  thus  we  acquire  a  golden  inheritance  —  a 
family  tradition.  Always  in  each  generation,  a  little  is  lost, 
and  always  a  little  more  is  gathered  to  be  passed  on. 

This  slow  growth  of  courage  and  honor  left  by  lives  well- 
lived  is  a  fund  for  those  who  follow  to  draw  upon  in  doubtful 
times,  and  he  is  the  richer  who  cherishes  all  he  can  of  the 
lives  that  made  him,  the  many  braided  lives,  all  the  strands 
together  making  a  family,  making  a  nation. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons,  both  relatives  and  friends,  who  have  helped  by 
lending  me  books,  maps  and  old  records: 

Alice  R.  Allen,of  Allen,  Maryland;  Lindley  Allen,  of  Al¬ 
len,  Maryland;  Mildred  Smith  Bell,  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia; 
Florence  Byrd  Cooper  of  Allen,  Maryland;  Mary  Lee  Har- 
cum  King,  of  Springfield,  Missouri;  Amanda  Lankford,  of 


Princess  Anne,  Maryland;  Doretta  Lentz,  of  New  York  City, 
New  York;  Elsie  W.  Lentz,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Lieutenant 
Lindley  Allen  Lentz,  USN,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
Dewdrop  Maguire,  of  Cambridge,  Maryland;  Verona  Meek- 
ins  of  Cambridge,  Maryland;  “Sister”  Harcum  Smith  of  Al¬ 
len,  Maryland;  Beulah  Cooper  Stout,  of  Allen,  Maryland, 
and  Elsey  J,  Zoller  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  author  also  wishes  to  thank  Venanzio  Pitoni  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  for  his  kind  permission  to  quote  liber¬ 
ally  from  his  series  of  articles,  “What’s  In  A  Name”  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Thanks,  too,  is  offered  to  W.  W. 
Forster,  Editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  his  help  and  kind¬ 
ness. 

The  greatest  help  has  come  from  the  host  of  memories 
that  loved  ones  have  passed  on  to  me.  On  those  remem¬ 
brances  and  vivid  memories,  I  have  drawn  freely  and 
abundantly. 

Loula  Allen  Lentz 

AUen,  Maryland 
June  22,  1958 
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In  the  Beginning 


The  Celtic  Kings  of  Scotland  were  the  early  ancestors  of 
many  wonderful  people  down  through  the  ages.  They  in¬ 
termarried  with  other  early  families  to  produce  the  bearers 
of  many  names  which  are  common  to  us  today. 

It  is  for  many  of  these,  who  are  interested  in  their  an¬ 
cestry,  that  I  have  spent  many,  many  hours,  which  amount 
into  years,  looking,  searching,  and  writing  so  as  to  be  able 
to  put  down  in  writing  our  direct  line  as  nearly  correct  as 
I  possibly  could.  There  may  be  mistakes,  but  if  so,  they  are 
from  the  early  records  and  lack  of  records,  for  we  know 
our  forefathers  did  not  think  too  seriously  of  the  need  to 
write  down  their  family  history  and  too  many  of  them  had 
httle  or  no  schooling. 

We  do  find  mentioned  in  the  wills  and  records  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Polk  family  as  having  paid  for  the  education  of 
children  and  James  Polk  was  said  to  have  been  the  “Father 
of  the  free  schools  of  Maryland.” 

We  know,  too,  that  Mary  Whittington  Allen,  a  great 
granddaughter  of  James  Polk,  was  a  school  teacher  in  the 
early  years  at  her  home  in  what  was  known  as  Upper 
Trappe,  Maryland,  and  which  was  later  named  Allen,  Mary¬ 
land. 

It  was  of  interest  to  me  to  see  how  the  same  names  of 
children  followed  through  each  generation;  Robert,  James, 
Wilham,  Joseph,  Mary,  Martha,  Betsy,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  Ann, 
Sarah,  David,  Daniel,  Margaret,  Henry,  and  many  others. 

In  the  last  century  we  have  injected  many  new  names  and 
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it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  they  like  the  names  we  have 
selected  and  will  carry  them  on  into  succeeding  generations 
as  did  those  in  the  past. 

I  am  putting  the  ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce  first  because 
tliat  line  married  into  the  Pollock  line;  the  Pollock  line,  after 
coming  to  America,  called  themselves  Polk  and  they  married 
into  the  very  old  family  of  Whittington  who  had  landed  in 
Virginia.  They,  in  turn,  married  into  the  old  English  family 
of  Allens. 

From  the  Allens  came  young  men  and  women  who  mar¬ 
ried  into  families  with  the  surnames  of  Meekins,  Maguire, 
Smith,  Harcum,  Cooper,  Stout,  Bradford,  James,  Bell,  HoflF- 
man,  Streagle,  Hart,  Lentz,  and  many  more  in  other  branches 
of  the  family. 

I  hope  that  those  who  wish  to  carry  on  the  history  will 
use  what  I  have  written  and  will  carry  forward  the  family 
history  from  where  I  left  off. 


Early  History  of  Scottish  Ancestors 

I  Kenneth  I  called  MacAlpin 

reigned  844-859  and  was  succeeded  by  broth¬ 
er 

II  Donald  859-863 

III  Constantine  I,  son  of  Kenneth  I 

reigned  863-877,  died  when  he  fell  in  battle 

with  the  Danes  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother 

IV  Aedh  877-878 

V  Eocha,  son  of  Run,  King  of  Strathclyde  and  the 

daughter  of  Kenneth  I 
reigned  from  878-889  in  association  with  Cir- 
ic  or  ( Grig ) ,  son  of  Dungail. 

They  were  succeeded  by 
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VI  Donald  II,  son  of  Constantine  I,  who  reigned 

from  889-900,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Con¬ 
stantine  II,  son  of  Aedh,  who  reigned  from 
900-942. 

VII  Malcolm  I,  son  of  Donald  II, 

reigned  from  942-954,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  cousin  Indulph,  who  reigned  from  954- 
962.  He  was  the  son  of  Constantine  II. 

Vni  Dubh,  son  of  Malcolm  I, 

reigned  from  962-967.  He  was  succeeded  by 

IX  Cuilean,  son  of  Indulph, 

reigned  from  967-971.  He  was  followed  by 

X  Kenneth  H,  son  of  Malcolm  I, 

reigned  from  971-995. 

XI  Constantine  HI,  son  of  Cuilean, 

reigned  from  995-997.  His  cousin 

XII  Kenneth  III,  son  of  Dubh, 

reigned  from  997-1005  and  was  slain  at  Mon- 
zievaird  about  March  25,  1005  by  his  cousin. 

XIII  Malcolm  III,  son  of  Kenneth  II, 

reigned  from  1005-1034.  He  died  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1034.  He  had  three  daughters: 

1  Bethoc,  married  in  1000  to  Crinan,  The 
Thane,  who  was  slain  in  1045,  issue: 

1  Duncan,  afterwards  Duncan  I 

2  Maldred 

3  Daughter 

2  Donada,  married  Finlaec  Mormaer  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  issue : 

1  Son,  Macbeth,  King  of  Scots 

3  Daughter,  married  Sigurd  —  Earl  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  had  issue. 

XIV  Duncan  I,  son  of  Crinan  and  Bethoc,  the  1st  King 

of  Scotland, 

reigned  from  1034-1040.  Put  to  death  by  cou- 
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XV 

XVI 

XVII 

xvm 

XIX 

XX 


XXI 

XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV 


sin  Macbeth  (son  of  Donada  and  Finlaec)  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1040.  He  ascended  throne. 

Macbeth 

reigned  from  1040-1057. 

Malcolm  III,  bom  1031,  died  November  13, 
1093.  He  was  slain  at  Alnwick,  married  twice: 

1  Ingebjorg 
issue: 

Duncan  II,  King  of  Scotland,  died  1094: 

2  Margaret 
issue: 

1  Edward 

2  Edmund 

3  Ethehed 

4  Edgar  —  King  of  Scotland 
reigned  from  1098-1107; 

5  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland 
reigned  from  1107-1124. 

6  David  I 

7  Matilde,  married  Henry  I  of  England 

8  Mary 

9-10  No  mention. 

David  I,  youngest  son  of  Malcolm  HI  and 
Margaret,  born  1084  and  died  in  Carlisle 
May  24, 1153.  He  was  a  wise  and  just  Prince, 
married  Maude  (or  Mathilda)  and  had: 
Henry  —  Prince  of  Scotland,  died  1152,  married 
Ada  and  had: 

(1)  Malcolm  IV 
reigned  1153-1165; 

(2)  William,  The  Lion 
reigned  from  1165-1214: 

3  Margaret 

4  Ada 

(5)  David  —  Married  Maude  and  had: 
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1  John 

2  Margaret 

3  Isabella 

4  Ada 

XXV  Isabel  or  Isabella  married 

Robert  de  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  had: 

XXVI  Robert  Bruce  —  bom  1210,  died  1295, 

married  Isabel  de  Clare,  daughter  of  Gilbert, 
7th  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  had: 

XXVn  Robert  Bruce,  bom  1245,  died  1304. 

Married  Martha  Garrick  and  became  Earl  of 
Garrick.  A  story  is  told  that  the  Countess  of 
Garrick,  spmned  by  a  yoimg  knight,  ordered 
him  seized  and  held  captive  in  her  castle  imtil 
he  agreed  to  marry  her.  Their  son  became 
XXVin  Robert  Bmce  I,  called  Robert  the  Bmce,  bom 

1274  and  died  1329,  and  called  Scotland’s 
greatest  king. 

Married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Donald,  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  had  Margaret  or  Marjory. 

In  Scotland  there  is  a  superstition  that  it  is 
bad  luck  to  kill  a  spider.  This  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Robert  Bmce  I  in  1314.  Bmce  sat 
watching  a  spider  fail  for  the  sixth  time  to 
fasten  its  web  to  a  ceiling.  As  he  watched,  he 
told  one  of  his  henchmen  that  he  had  tried 
six  times  to  become  King  of  Scotland.  He  said 
that  if  the  spider  tried  a  seventh  time  and 
succeeded  it  was  a  sign  that  he  should  again 
seek  Scotland’s  throne.  Both  the  spider  and 
Bmce  succeeded  on  the  seventh  try. 

Robert  Bmce  I,  called  the  Liberator  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was  King  from  1305-1309.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Robert  Bmce  and  the  competitor 
of  Edward  Baliol  for  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
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In  1299  Bruce  was  made  one  of  the  four  re¬ 
gents  who  ruled  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of 
Baliol. 

On  March  27,  1305,  he  was  crowned  King 
at  Scone. 

In  1314,  Robert  Bruce,  with  an  army  of 
about  30,000  defeated  Edward  II  who  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  100,000  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Bannockburn  on  June  24,  1314.  Bruce 
twice  invaded  England  and  in  1323  conclud¬ 
ed  with  Edward  II  a  truce  for  13  years  but 
after  the  accession  of  Edward  III  in  1327, 
war  again  broke  out.  The  Scots  were  again 
victorious.  In  1328  a  treaty  was  secured  rec- 
cognizing  Scotland  and  the  right  of  Robert 
Bruce  I  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

In  his  closing  years  he  became  a  leper  and 
lived  in  seclusion  at  Cardross  Castle  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

He  died  June  7,  1329.  His  heart  was  ex¬ 
tracted  and  embalmed  and  delivered  to  Sir 
James  Douglas  to  be  carried  to  Palestine  and 
buried  in  Jerusalem.  Douglas  was  killed 
while  fighting  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  the 
sacred  relic  of  Bruce,  with  the  body  of  its 
devoted  champion,  was  brought  to  Scotland 
buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Melrose  called 
the  Abbey  church  of  Dunfermhne.  While 
workmen  were  cleaning  the  foundation  for  a 
third  church  on  the  same  spot  in  1819,  his 
bones  were  discovered.  The  tower  of  the 
New  Abbey  Church,  Dunfermline  is  a  100 
feet  high  gravestone  for  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  whose  body  is  buried  beneath  it  and 
whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  tower  in  let- 
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XXIX 

XXX 


XXXI 

XXXII 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 


ters  4  feet  high,  each  letter  surmounted  by  a 
royal  crown. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  I 

Married  Walter,  the  High  Steward,  and  had: 
Robert  Bruce  II,  bom  in  1316  and  died  in  1390, 
King  of  Scotland. 

Robert  II  lost  his  mother  before  he  was  born. 
He  was  born  by  caesarean  section  in  1316  after 
his  mother  had  been  killed  in  a  fall  from  a 
horse.  He  married  Elizabeth  Muir,  Countess  of 
Strathern  and  had: 

Robert  III,  born  in  1346  and  died  in  1406,  King 
of  Scotland. 

Married  Annabella,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Drummond  and  had: 

James  I,  born  in  1393  and  died  in  1437,  King 
of  Scotland. 

Married  Joan  de  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  Son  of  Edward  HI,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  had: 

James  H,  born  in  1430  and  died  in  1460,  King 
of  Scotland. 

Married  Mary,  daughter  of  Arnold,  Duke  of 
Gelders,  and  had: 

James  III,  bom  in  1453  and  died  June  11,  1488, 
( Bannockburn )  King  of  Scotland. 

Married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christian  I, 
King  of  Denmark  and  King  of  Norway  and 
had: 

James  IV,  bom  in  1472  and  died  September  9, 
1513,  (Fladden)  King  of  Scotland 
Married  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry 
VH,  King  of  England  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
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XXXVI 


of  York,  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  had: 

James  V,  bom  in  1512  and  died  in  1542,  King  of 
Scotland. 

Married  Mary,  daughter  of  Claudius  of  Lor- 
rain,  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  wife  Antonia  of 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  Francis,  Count  of  Ven- 
dome  and  sister  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Vendome, 
(father  of  Anthony,  Duke  of  Vendome,  King 
of  Navarre,  and  also  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde) 
and  had: 

XXXVII  Mary  Stuart,  bom  in  1542  and  died  Febmary 

18,  1586-7,  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Married  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  who  was 
the  son  of  Mathew  II,  and  had: 

XXXVIII  James  VI-I,  bom  in  1566  and  died  in  1625,  King 

of  Scotland,  England,  France  and  Ireland. 
Married  Ann,  daughter  of  Frederick  II,  King 
of  Denmark,  and  had: 

XXXIX  Charles  I,  born  in  1600  and  died  January  30, 

1648-9,  King  of  England. 

Married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  had: 

XXXX  Charles  H,  born  in  1630  and  died  in  1685. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  ROBERT  BRUCE* 

Robert  I  1274-1329  and  Isabel 

Charles  I  1600-Jan.  30,  1648|49.  King  of  England.  Married 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre.  1664-1714. 

Queen  Ann  Stuart 

"This  table  of  genealogical  relationships  appears  in  Your  Family 
Tree  — in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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Manuel  II  of  Portugal 
Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain 
Victor  Emanuel  III  of  Italy 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
Albert  I  of  Belgium 
Boris,  Czar  of  Bulgaria 
George  V,  King  of  Great  Britain 
Maud,  Queen  of  Norway 
Marie,  Queen  of  Rumania 
Marie,  Queen  of  Jugoslavia 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Greece 
William  II,  Emperor  of  Germany 
Helena,  Queen  of  Denmark 
Elena  Victoria,  Queen  of  Spain 
Alixe,  Czarina  of  Russia 
Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Holland 
Gustav  V,  King  of  Sweden 
Nicholas  H,  Czar  of  Russia 
Frederick  VH,  King  of  Denmark 
Christian  X,  King  of  Denmark 
James  Buchanan 
James  Monroe 
James  Knox  Polk 
Theodore  Roosevelt 


Religious  Persecution  in  England 

Our  first  ancestors  in  America  came  here  so  as  to  be  able 
to  worship  as  they  wished. 

It  may  sound  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  The  celebration 
of  Christmas,  a  Christian  religious  day,  a  httle  more  than 
300  years  ago,  was  looked  upon  as  a  heinous,  horrible  crime. 
This  holy  day  —  the  happiest  day  of  the  Christian  Calendar 
—  was  actually  termed  a  work  of  the  devil. 
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This  was  in  Olde  England,  in  the  year  1647.  The  country 
was  seething  with  unrest.  Times  were  very  hard  and  people 
were  scared  of  their  very  shadows.  Employment  was  at  a 
low  ebb  and  exorbitant  taxes,  poor  crops  and  hungry  stom¬ 
achs  served  but  to  accent  the  general  discontent.  To  add  to 
her  other  troubles,  England  was  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war 
with  King  Charles  I  and  a  Puritan  Parliament  contesting 
for  authority.  The  Roundhead  Army,  under  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  determined  that  Charles  should  regain  power  only  as 
a  figurehead,  if  at  all. 

In  the  seven  years  of  their  high-handed  running  of  things, 
the  Puritan  Parliament  had  enacted  weird  and  dreaded  laws 
to  harass  a  stunned  people.  In  succession,  they  sought  to 
suppress  every  pleasure  known  to  man.  They  succeeded  too 
—  even  to  the  closing  of  all  theaters,  puppet  shows  and  ani¬ 
mal  races.  Boating  for  pleasure  was  forbidden  and  so  were 
all  strolling  minstrels  and  players. 

In  1644,  Parliament  had  numbed  the  populace  by  forbid¬ 
ding  the  observance  of  Christmas,  and  so  dawned  December 
1647,  cold,  bitter,  miserable  and  gloom  settled  over  all  Eng¬ 
land  for  Parliament  had  decided  a  few  months  before  to  do 
away  with  Christmas. 

Government  print  shops  were  working  overtime  printing 
placards.  “Hear  ye,”  they  read,  “Ye  Parliament  Fathers  have 
this  daye  decreed  that  the  Popish  holiday  known  as  Christ¬ 
mas  shall  be  celebrated  no  longer.  All  wayfarers  take  heed!” 

Beneath  in  smaller  letters,  all  were  forbidden  to  light  can¬ 
dles,  burn  Yule  logs,  accept  or  receive  gifts,  make  mince  pies 
or  plum  puddings,  attend  service  of  any  kind,  decorate 
homes  or  do  anything  gay.  No  laughter,  music  or  festivity 
of  any  sort  were  permitted  —  and  Christmas  was  banned 
completely.  Anyone  caught  honoring  the  day  would  be 
severely  punished.  All  crucifixes  and  even  plain  crosses  were 
destroyed  if  found  and  any  representation  of  cherubs  and 
angels  would  also  be  destroyed. 
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This  was  but  the  beginning.  For  many  years  Christmas 
was  completely  “expelled”  from  England.  Charles  II,  who 
was  born  in  1630  and  died  in  1685,  tried  to  revive  it  to  some 
extent  but  Parliament  continued  to  say  “Nay.” 

Religious  meetings  of  five  or  more  persons  over  the  age 
of  16  were  punishable  by  a  fine  of  five  pounds  for  breech  of 
the  law;  after  that,  exile  to  a  colonial  land. 

England,  however,  gradually  foimd  Christmas  again  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  it  was  made  both  a 
chinch  ceremonial  and  a  home  festival  again.  The  people 
realized  that  nothing  could  really  destroy  Christmas  —  ever. 

The  Stone  of  Scone 

Before  going  on,  I  would  like  to  write  a  little  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  history  of  the  Stone  of  Scone.  Scone  is  first  mentioned 
in  this  record  as  the  place  where  Robert  Bruce  I  was 
crowned  King  of  Scotland  on  March  27,  1305. 

Scottish  legend  has  it  that  the  Stone  has  been  traced  back 
to  Spain,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  where  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  headrest  of  Jacob  (the  biblical  prophet) 
when  he  had  visions  of  angels  climbing  to  heaven  on  a  ladder. 

The  Stone  is  a  sandstone  block  26  inches  long  and  16  inches 
wide,  weighing  485  pounds.  It  has  been  unfeelingly  valued 
at  about  35  cents  at  current  stone  prices.  Two  iron  rings 
were  attached  to  it  centuries  ago. 

Kenneth  I,  victorious  King  of  Scotland,  set  up  the  Stone 
to  mark  conquest  in  840  A.D.  and  all  Scottish  Kings  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  crowned  there  imtil  the  last  coronation  cele¬ 
brated  at  Scone  which  was  that  of  Charles  II  on  January 
1,  1651. 

Scone  is  a  parish  in  Perth  County,  Scotland,  and  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  as  The  Royal 
City  where  a  council  was  held  in  the  reign  of  King  Constan¬ 
tine. 
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A  monastery  called  Abbey  of  Scone  was  built  at  Scone  by 
Alexander  I  about  11 15  A.D.  and  there  was  located  the  fam¬ 
ous  Stone  called  the  “Stone  of  Destiny”  or  “Jacob’s  Pillow.” 
This  stone  was  carried  to  England  by  Edward  I  and  placed 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1297. 

Still  in  the  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  600-year-old  coro¬ 
nation  chair  which  Edward  I  had  built  and  on  which  all 
British  sovereigns  have  been  crowned  with  the  exception  of 
Mary  Tudor  known  as  “Bloody  Mary”  (1553). 

In  a  recess  below  this  chair  is  housed  the  “Stone  of  Des¬ 
tiny”  which  Edward  I  removed  centuries  ago  from  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Scone,  when  he  accepted  the  surrender  of  King 
John  de  Baliol  after  the  battle  of  1296  in  which  England 
defeated  the  Scots. 

Only  once  has  the  Stone  been  removed  prior  to  the  theft 
which  occurred  on  Christmas,  December  25,  1952,  and  that 
was  when  it  was  moved  to  Westminister  Hall  for  Cromwell’s 
installation  as  Lord  Protector  in  1657. 

The  Stone  was  recovered  on  April  11,  1953,  and  the  last 
oflBcial  use  was  when  Elizabeth  II  sat  in  the  royal  chair  with 
the  Stone  beneath  it  during  her  coronation  ceremonies  on 
June  2,  1953. 


Polk 

The  history  of  the  Polk  family  is  traceable  back  to  what 
are  called  the  Dark  Ages,  when  the  progress  of  civilization 
was  arrested  and  obscured  for  several  centuries  by  a  cloud 
of  war  and  destruction,  evoked  by  superstition.  From  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  from  offi¬ 
cial  records  in  Maryland,  the  Polk  family  history  has  come 
down  to  us. 

From  British  genealogical  sources  and  from  descendants 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  pedigree  was  brought  down  to 
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the  emigration  of  Robert  Bruce  Polk  and  family  to  America. 
From  ofiBcial  records  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  from 
family  documents,  the  history  of  the  family  has  continued 
down  to  the  present,  a  line  possessed  by  but  few  families  in 
America,  903  years,  begitming  in  the  year  1053,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Fulbert  the  Saxon,  the  first  recorded  progenitor  of  the 
family,  had  gone  to  England  before  Harold  was  over¬ 
thrown  at  Hastings  by  William  the  Conqueror.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  Chamberlain  to  the  latter,  and  one  of  his  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  He  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  was  engaged  with  him  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings 
(1066). 

Shortly  after  that,  he  received  from  William  a  large  grant 
of  land  in  Scotland  which  became  known  later  as  the 
Barony  of  Pollock. 


Scotch  and  Irish  History  of  Family 

A.D.  1073 

In  the  reign  of  King  David  I,  the  vast  feudal  barony  of 
Pollock,  in  Renfrewshire,  was  held  by  “Fulbert  the  Saxon,” 
a  great  noble  and  Territorial  King,  who  had  come  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  France,  to  England  as  Chamberlain  of  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror. 

Fulbert  died  in  1153  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mal¬ 
colm  4th  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Petrus. 

Petrus,  the  son  of  Fulbert,  (in  1153)  succeeded  his  father. 
Petrus  was  assumed  as  a  surname  (which  at  that  time  only 
came  to  be  used)  instead  of  a  patronymic,  the  name  of  his 
great  hereditary  lands  of  Pollock. 

The  Lord  Baron  Pollock  of  this  feudal  kingdom  was  a 
man  of  great  eminence  in  his  time  and  a  benefactor  of  the 
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Monastery  of  Paisley,  which  donation  was  confirmed  by 
Jaceline,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  A.D.  1190. 

Petrus  was  “a  law  unto  himself”  and  equalled  the  sover¬ 
eign  in  wealth,  rank  and  power.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  many 
brave  warriors  and  Crusade  Knights,  who  joined  in  the 
mighty  struggle  of  Europe  during  the  11th  and  12th  centu¬ 
ries  to  free  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  grasp  of  the  Moslem. 

Besides  the  vast  estates  in  Renfrewshire,  the  chevron  of 
which  barony  is  still  borne  on  the  shield  of  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  held  the  great  barony  of  Rothes  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire  which  he  gave  to  his  only  daughter,  Mauricle,  who 
married  the  celebrated  Sir  Norman  de  Lesley. 

The  “State  Records”  show  that  many  inter-marriages  have 
taken  place  between  the  Lesleys,  Pollocks,  and  Royal  Stuarts. 

On  the  death  of  Petrus  de  Pollock,  his  ancient  patrimonial 
estates  of  Pollock  being  settled  on  heirs,  male,  passed  to 
his  brother  Robert  de  Pollock  (1175)  1st,  and  it  is  noticeable 
how  the  name  of  Robert  has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  to  the  present  generation.  Robert  de  Pollock  1st  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Robert  de  Pollock  2nd,  succeeded  by  son 

Thomas,  succeeded  by  son 

Petrus  de  Pollock  3rd,  succeeded  by  son 

Robertus  de  Pollock,  married  Agnes  —  daughter  of  Sir 

John  Maxwell,  Lord  of  Caerlaverok 
succeeded  by  son 
John  de  Pollock 
succeeded  by  son 
Brucii  or  Brucis  de  Pollock 
succeeded  by  son 

John  de  Pollock,  fought  on  side  of  Queen  Mary  at  Battle 
of  Longside,  and 
succeeded  by  son 
John  de  Pollock,  killed  in  1593, 
succeeded  by 

1  —  Charles  de  Pollock 

2  — Robert  de  Pollock  (1st)  of  Ireland. 
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Robert  de  Pollock  became  Sir  Robert  de  Pollock  of  Ireland 
and  received  from  King  James  2nd  (1440)  the  great  land 
grant  of  “Vetus  Scotia”  or  “New  Scotland”  as  Ireland  was 
then  called. 

Sir  Robert’s  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  inherited  the  hereditary 
estates  in  Old  Scotland. 

Sir  Robert’s  youngest  son, 

Robert,  inherited  the  estates  in  Ireland  and  became  Sir 
Robert  2nd. 

Sir  Robert  de  Pollock,  2nd,  of  Ireland,  inherited  the  es¬ 
tates  in  Ireland  and  became  founder  of  the  family  in  Ireland 
( where  the  name  to  this  day  is  often  spelled  and  pronounced 
P-O-L-K  and  whose  American  descendants,  the  Polks,  still 
preserve  the  “lineal  memorial”  of  their  noble  and  mighty 
ancestors. 

In  1640,  Sir  Robert  of  Ireland  joined  the  Scotch  Conven- 
anters. 

In  1646,  Sir  George  Maxwell  (cousin)  was  married  to 
Lady  Annabella  Stuart,  lineal  descendant  of  King  Robert 
Bruce  III,  and  their  granddaughter  Annabella  married  her 
cousin.  Sir  Robert  Pollock  of  Upper  Pollock,  grand  nephew 
of  Sir  Robert  of  Ireland, 

succeeded  by  son 

1  —  Thomas 

2  — Robert  Bruce  Pollock. 

When  Sir  George  Maxwell  married  Lady  Annabella  Stuart 
and  later  their  granddaughter  married  her  cousin.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Pollock,  the  hnes  of  Bruce,  Stuart  and  Pollock  (Polk) 
merged  and  became  the  line  of  Robert  Bruce  Polk  who, 

1st  GENERATION  IN  AMERIGA, 
married  Magdalen  Tasker,  daughter  of  Golonel  Tasker  — 
distinguished  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Magdalen  inherited  half  of  one  of  her  father’s  estates 
( about  300  acres )  called  Moneen,  Parrish  of  Lifford.  Robert 
Bruce  Polk  was  a  captain  in  Colonel  Porter’s  regiment  which 
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served  under  Cromwell.  (Colonel  Porter  was  Magdalen’s  1st 
husband).  Captain  Robert  Bruce  Polk  died  in  1703-4  as 
shown  by  his  will,  dated  May  6, 1699,  on  record  at  Annapolis, 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland. 

Captain  Robert  Bruce  Polk  came  with  his  family  to  Mary¬ 
land  about  1672;  they  landed  from  a  ship  at  “Damn  Quarter” 
(now  called  Dame’s  Quarter)  and  planted  their  new  home 
in  that  locality,  between  the  Manokin  and  Nanticoke  Rivers, 
and  near  the  junction  of  those  streams  with  Chesapeake  Bay. 
A  land  grant  was  made  to  him  by  Lord  Baltimore,  the  first 
of  which  was  known  as  Polk’s  Folly. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  children  Robert  and  Magdalen 
had  when  they  came  to  America;  maybe  five  were  born  in 
Ireland,  but  late  records  record  children  as: 

1  —  John  —  died  before  March  10,  1708 

2nd  GENERATION 

2  —  William  —  bom  1664  —  died  1740  —  age  76 

3  —  Ephraim  —  died  1739  —  Ancestor  of  James  K.  Polk 

11th  President  of  the  United  States. 

4  —  James  —  Ruling  Elder  Manokin  Church  —  died  1727 

5  —  Robert  — 

6  —  David 

7  —  Joseph 

8  —  Martha 

9  —  Anne 

—  Joseph  —  Inherited  Moneen  Hall  and  later  sold  it 
to  his  Aunt  Barbara  Lasker  Keys. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  that  Captain  Robert 
Bmce  Polk  and  his  family  decided  to  emigrate  to  America 
in  order  to  obtain  immimity  from  fmrther  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  at  home. 

Robert  was  a  stern  old  Covenanter  and  instilled  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  religion  into  his  children.  He  transmitted  his 
Presbyterian  principles  to  his  posterity  to  this  day.  A  church 
was  fuUy  organized  in  Princess  Anne,  Maryland,  as  early  as 
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1683  by  Reverend  Francis  MacKeemie  (Makemie).  Another 
one  is  the  old  Rehoboth  Presbyterian  Church  beheved  to  be 
the  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  continent. 

An  asylum  where  they  could  exercise  civil  and  religious 
liberty  was  found  on  the  “Eastern  Shore”  of  Maryland  lying 
between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  the 
Colony  of  Lord  Baltimore  who,  though  himself  a  Cathohc, 
was  a  man  of  most  generous  impulses  and  hberal  views. 

In  1683,  Reverend  Francis  MacKeemie  (Makemie)  ar¬ 
rived  from  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  plant 
the  first  group  of  churches  in  America,  locating  them  in  sev¬ 
eral  points  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  In  one  of  this  group,  Robert 
Bruce  Polk  and  his  family  deposited  their  membership,  and 
for  225  years,  almost  without  interruption,  nmnerous  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  family  have  been  members  and  some  of  them 
ruling  elders. 

Old  records  state: 

Sixty  years  before  George  Washington  was  bom,  Robert 
Maddox  was  called  by  Somerset  County  grand  jury  to 
preach  in  Princess  Anne.  That  was  more  than  280  years  ago. 

This  was  the  court’s  decision: 

“At  a  court  held  for  Somer  Sett  County  the  12th  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini,  1672,  it  is  the  opinion  of  us  grand 
jurors  that  sermon  should  be  taught  in  ffoure  severall  places 
in  the  County  (vizt)  one  on  the  first  Sunday  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  Stevens  at  Pocomoke,  one  the  second  Sunday  at 
the  house  of  Daniell  Curtis  in  Anamessicks,  one  the  third 
Sunday  at  the  house  of  Christopher  Nutter  in  Manoakin  And 
one  the  fourth  Sunday  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Roe  at  Wic- 
cocomoco.  And  it  is  our  desire  that  Mr.  Mattix  should  here 
preach.” 

Old  Manokin  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  first  organ¬ 
ized  Presbyterian  Chmches  established  in  America  was 
constructed  10  years  later. 

The  first  building,  erected  on  the  home  site  of  Mr.  Nutter, 
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became  so  old  in  1747  that  it  was  replaced. 

The  brick  walls  of  the  old  church  building  are  still  standing 
just  north  of  Princess  Anne.  They  were  built  in  1765. 

When  the  Reverend  Francis  Makemie,  founder  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterianism,  arrived  in  Maryland  from  Ireland  in 
1683,  he  found  a  group  of  Presbyterians  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Manokin  River. 

The  church  got  its  name  from  the  Indian-named  river, 
once  a  navigable  stream,  but  now  only  a  small  branch  of 
water  just  south  of  the  church. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  came  to  the  Eastern  Shore  by 
sailing  up  the  Nanticoke,  Wicomico,  Pocomoke,  and  Mano¬ 
kin  Rivers.  It  is  known  that  unchurched  Christians  were  here 
as  early  as  1620,  the  year  of  the  settling  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

Reverend  Makemie  was  25  years  of  age  and  newly  or¬ 
dained  in  the  ministry  when  he  came  to  America.  He  was 
pastor  for  25  years.  At  his  own  request  he  received  no  salary 
and  paid  his  expenses  with  money  he  made  as  a  slup  mer¬ 
chant. 

In  1686,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Wilson  came  to  “Old  Man¬ 
okin”  He  is  given  the  honor  of  being  the  first  regularly  or¬ 
dained  minister  of  the  church.  At  that  time  the  plain  country 
building  was  the  site;  it  was  soon  found  “to  be  decayed  in 
every  part  and  not  worth  repairing  in  1764.”  The  following 
year  the  contract  for  the  present  building  was  let  for  600 
pounds.  The  early  plans  in  part  were:  “It  was  to  be  50  x  40 
feet;  16  feet  from  the  water  table  to  the  plate;  a  gallery  at 
the  back  for  negro  servants.”  Today  the  bell  tolls  from  its 
tower  as  it  did  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

With  Princess  Anne  as  a  center,  a  radius  of  18  miles  would 
describe  a  circle  in  which  would  be  included  4  or  5  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  and  which  records  show  were  organized 
fully  before  1705. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Robert  and  Magdalen  worshiped 
at  Rehoboth  for  it  is  15  miles  east  of  Princess  Anne,  and 
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Pidgeon  House  neighborhood  is  15  or  18  miles  west;  there¬ 
fore,  they  would  have  been  thirty-odd  miles  distant  which 
would  have  made  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  say  they  belonged  to  any  church  but  the 
presumption  is  very  strong  that  they  were  members  of  Man- 
okin  Church  and  worshiped  at  this  place. 

An  old  Bible,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  many  years  ago, 
tradition  says,  was  brought  by  them  from  Ireland  and  was 
used  by  the  family  and  was  hidden  during  the  persecution 
that  prevailed  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  bore  marks  of  being  wet  frequently.  This 
would  indicate  that  they  were  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 

In  1746  James  Polk  appears  as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church 
and  continued  an  active  one  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Each 
generation  furnished  one  or  more  ruhng  elders  for  129  years. 

Robert  Bruce  Polk  and  Magdalen  lived  on  a  tract  of 
land,  where  he  settled  upon  his  arrival  in  America,  for  12  to 
15  years  before  a  patent  was  granted  by  Lord  Baltimore.  He 
called  it  Polks’  FoUy.  It  was  originally  granted  in  1687  by 
Lord  Baltimore  to  Captain  Robert  Bruce  Polk;  it  lay  in 
Dame’s  Quarter  between  Manokin  and  Nanticoke  rivers. 

East  of  Dame’s  Quarter  is  another  tract  of  land,  one  or 
two  miles  long,  called  “Pidgeon  House.”  Just  west  of  Dame’s 
Quarter  and  toward  the  bay,  separated  from  it  by  a  small 
stream  called  the  Thoroughfare,  is  an  island  two  miles  long 
and  half  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  formally  called 
“Big  Devil’s  Island,”  now  softened  to  Deal’s  Island.  West  of 
this  is  a  smaller  island,  containing  a  few  acres,  which  was 
called  “Little  Devils’  Island.” 

“These  names  recall  a  story  that  is  told  of  one  of  our  im¬ 
migrating  vessels.  There  being  no  large  towns  then,  the  ves¬ 
sels  came  into  our  streams  and  landed  their  passengers  just 
where  they  expected  to  hve.”  I  write  the  story  as  I  read  it 
in  “Polk  Family  &  Kinsmen”  without  vouching  for  its  truth. 
The  ship  came  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  its  way  took 
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on  board  as  a  pilot  a  person  who  knew  the  way  to  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Dame’s  Quarter.  It  was  a  hot  day  in  June  or 
July  and  as  the  vessel  left  the  Bay  to  turn  into  this  stream, 
the  mate  took  his  position  about  nightfall  near  the  pilot  who 
was  directing  them  how  to  steer. 

Pointing  to  the  little  island,  the  mate  asked  what  place 
it  was.  The  pilot  answered,  “Little  Devil’s  Island.”  After 
passing  it  the  mate  inquired  what  place  the  larger  island 
was,  the  pilot  responding,  “Big  Devil’s  Island.”  After  the 
ship  had  passed  this  also,  the  mate  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  shore  of  the  river  and  asked  its  name.  “Damn  Quarter,” 
grimly  responded  the  pilot.  Just  ahead  was  a  low  marsh  and 
from  it  myriads  of  fireflies  were  rising  in  the  air,  peculiar  I 
suppose  to  such  low  places,  and  which  must  be  seen  for  one 
to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  them,  for  they  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  their  vast  numbers  on  a  hot  night, 
especially  after  a  rain,  seems  to  completely  illuminate  the 
atmosphere. 

The  story  goes  that  the  mate,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
excitedly  called  to  the  man  at  the  helm  and  implored  him  to 
put  the  ship  about.  “For,”  said  he,  “we  have  just  passed  the 
Little  Devil’s  Island,  and  the  Big  Devil’s  Island.  We  are  now 
abreast  of  Damn  Quarter  and  hell  must  be  the  next  place 
for  I  see  the  sparks  and  can  almost  hear  the  roar.” 

Colonel  William  T.  G.  Polk  says,  “I  never  saw  any  one 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  this  incident,  handed  down  to 
us  through  tradition,  happened  on  the  vessel  that  brought 
our  ancestors,  Robert  and  Magdalen  Polk,  to  this  continent. 
Whether  true  or  false,  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  very  place  and 
at  about  the  very  time  of  their  arrival.  The  particular  spot 
where  they  landed,  tradition  says,  was  at  ‘Pidgeon  House’ 
and  it  retains  its  name  to  this  day,”  although  the  house  is 
gone  and  the  farm  is  a  swamp. 

Robert  Bruce  PoDc  and  his  family  landed  at  “Pidgeon 
House”  just  where  they  expected  to  live. 
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There  were  27.  land  grants  issued  to  Robert  Bruce  Polk 
and  the  Polk  family.  Two  of  these  were  to  Robert  Bruce 
Polk  himself. 


WILL  OF  ROBERT  BRUCE  POLK 
“In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen: 

This  sixth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1699,  1  Robert 
PoUce  of  Somerset  County  in  the  Province  of  Maryland  being 
of  good  health  and  Perfect  memory  at  this  present  thanks  be 
to  Almighty  God,  for  the  same  yet  knowing  the  uncertainty  of 
this  present  life  and  being  desirous  to  settle  my  affairs  do  make 
this  my  last  will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  following: 

First  and  principally  I  commend  my  soule  to  God  who  gave 
it  to  me  assuredly  believing  that  I  shall  receive  full  and  free 
pardon  of  all  my  sins  and  be  saved  by  the  precious  Death  and 
Merritts  of  my  Blessed  Savior  and  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  and 
my  body  to  the  Earth  from  whence  it  was  taken  to  be  buried 
after  a  decent  and  Christian  manner  at  the  Discretion  of  my 
Executor  hereafter  named  and  as  touching  such  worldly  estate 
as  God  in  his  mercy  hath  bestowed  upon  me.  It  is  my  will  that 
it  be  disposed  of  as  hereafter  is  expressed. 

Secondly  I  leave  to  my  son  Robert  Polke  a  parcel  of  land 
called  Lone  Ridge  being  part  of  a  tract  of  land  called  Forlone 
Hope,  formerly  belonging  to  Augustine  Standforth  but  now  con¬ 
veyed  to  me  the  said  land  called  Lone  Ridge  beginning  at  a 
marked  pine,  standing  in  a  slash  next  to  my  said  Son’s  House 
and  from  thence  running  north  east  the  number  of  poles  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  pattent  soe  leaving  to  my  son  Robert  what  land  be¬ 
longs  to  the  said  pattent  on  the  north  east  side  of  the  Said  Slash 
to  him  the  said  Robert  Polke  and  his  heirs  forever. 

Thirdly  I  leave  to  my  said  son  David  Polke  the  remainder 
of  the  above  said  tract  of  land  called  Forlone  Hope  as  also  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  called  Polks  FoUy  bounded  as  per  Pat¬ 
tent  will  appear  both  said  tracts  of  land  to  him  the  said  David 
and  his  heirs  forever. 
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Fourthly  1  leave  to  my  Beloved  Wife  Magdalen  Polk  my  now 
dwelling  house  and  plantation  during  her  natural  life  as  also 
a  third  of  what  goods  and  moveables  I  am  passed  with  or  shall 
hereafter  to  the  day  of  my  death  the  said  goods  and  moveables 
to  be  at  her  dispossing  at  her  decease.  Another  third  of  my  goods 
and  moveables  I  leave  to  my  daughter  Martha  be  it  little  or 
much  here  and  her  heirs  forever  and  as  for  the  other  third.  It 
is  my  will  it  be  equally  divided  between  my  sons  David  and 
Joseph,  and  if  it  should  please  God  to  Remove  me  before  I  pur¬ 
chase  a  seat  of  Land  after  my  son  Joseph  this  my  will:  that  my 
son  David  give  unto  my  son  Joseph  four  thousand  pounds  of 
Tobacco  in  the  lew  of  the  above  said  tracts  of  Land  left  to  my 
son  David  and  as  for  what  Cattle  I  have  given  to  my  son  Joseph 
they  being  in  his  proper  mark  it’s  my  will  that  he  enjoy  and 
possess  the  same  he  and  his  heirs  forever,  for  this  boy  Christo¬ 
pher  must  live  with  Magdalen  Polke  during  her  life  time  then. 

Fifthly  I  leave  to  my  son  James  an  Orphan  Boy  called  Chris¬ 
topher  Little  to  him  the  said  James  and  his  heirs  during  the 
time  of  his  Indre. 

I  leave  unto  my  son  Ephraim  the  choice  of  what  stear  I  have 
or  may  have  at  the  day  of  my  death. 

I  leave  to  my  sons  John  and  William  Polke  to  each  of  them 
twelve  pence. 

I  constitute  and  appoint  my  son  David  Polke  and  my  wife 
Magdalen  Polke  to  be  Executors  of  this  my  last  will. 

Codicil  —  I  constitute  my  sons  Ephraim  and  James  Polke  to 
be  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  disannulling  and 
making  voide  all  former  Will  or  Wills  by  me  made  either  by 
word  or  \vritten. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  above  written  this  being  altered  the  eighth 
day  of  August  1703. 

Richard  Knight  Robert  Polke 

Mary  O  English 

Richard  Whittley  ( Seal ) 

And  I  desire  that  Martha  Poock  may  have  liberty  let  her  cattle 
run  on  the  plantation  until  she  gets  plantation  and  as  to  Sarah 
Powers  she  must  have  a  heifer  at  her  freedom  day. 
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Signed,  Sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 
Robert  Polk 
Richard  Whittley 
Richard  Knight 
Mary  O  English 

{On  the  back  of  said  will  the  following  was  written.)  Viz:  — 
Memorandum  this  5th  day  of  June  the  within  will  was  proved 
to  be  the  Act  and  Deed  of  the  within  named  Robert  Polke  by 
the  oaths  of  Richard  Whittley,  Richard  Knight  and  Mary  English 
before. 

Peter  Dent,  Depty  Com’y* 

Test. 

R  McKendree  Davis , 

Dept  Register  Orphans  Coiut 
Anne  Arundel  County 
State  of  Maryland 
Annapolis  Wills  T.  B.  1701-3 

folios  416  —  418.’' 

It  is  assumed  that  Robert  Polke  died  in  May  1704. 


MAGDALEN  POLKAS  WILL 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen. 

I,  Magdalen  Pollock,  being  weak  and  sick  of  body,  yet  of 
perfect  mind  and  memory,  praise  be  to  Almighty  God  do  make 
and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  Testament,  in  manner  and  form 
followeth. 

FIRST :  —  I  give  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God, 
hoping  through  the  merits  of  my  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to  receive 
full  pardon  of  all  my  sins.  And  my  body  I  commit  to  the  Earth 
from  whence  it  was  taken,  to  be  buried  in  Christian  bmial,  at 
the  discretion  of  my  Executor  hereafter  nominated. 

ITEM:  —  I  give  and  bequeath  a  tract  of  land  called  Moneen 
lying  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  Barrony  of  Rafo  and 
County  of  Donegal,  and  in  the  Parish  of  Liford,  unto  my  son 
Joseph  Pollock  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  forever,  with  all 
the  rest  of  my  moveable  estate,  and  him  to  be  whole  Executor 
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of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby  Revoking  all  other 
Wills  and  Testaments  by  me  made  by  word  or  writing. 

In  Testimony  whereof  I  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  7th  day 
of  April  1726. 

Magdalen  Polk  ( Seal ) 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  sight  and  presents  of  us  — Da¬ 
vid  Polk,  William  Pollet,  Magdalen  Pollet.  March  ye  20th,  1727. 
Then  came  David  Polk,  William  Pollet  and  Magdalen  Pollett, 
subscribing  evidences  to  ye  within  Will  who  made  oath  upon 
ye  Holy  Evangelist  of  Almighty  God  that  they  see  ye  within 
named  Magdalen  Polk,  ye  Testator,  sign  seal  ye  within  Instru¬ 
ment  as  her  last  Will  and  Testament  and  that  they  heard  her 
pubhsh  and  declare  ye  same  as  so  to  be,  and  that  at  ye  time 
of  her  so  doing  she  was  of  sound,  disposing  mind  and  memory. 

Sworn  to  before  me  the  day  and  year  above  written 

John  Timstall,  Depty  Com’y 
of  Somerset  Coimty 


GRANTS  FROM  LORD  BALTIMORE 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  land  grants  given  to 
the  family  by  Lord  Baltimore  which  are  interesting: 

To:  Robert  PoUce,  Polkes  Lott  50  acres  lying  in  Somerset 
Coimty,  on  the  northside  of  Manokin  River,  March  7, 
1687.  Recorded  in  Liber  221,  —  folio  356.  Robert  Polke 
—  Polk’s  Folly  — 100  Acres,  lying  in  Somerset  County, 
on  the  north  side  of  Manokin  River,  near  the  head  of 
Broad  Creek,  March  7,  1687. 

Recorded  in  Liber  22,  folio  356. 

Robert  Poalk,  Jr.  “Holly  Hock”  —  200  Acres. 

Ephriam  Poalk  “ClonmeU”  — 100  Acres. 

James  PoaUc  “Jame’s  Meadow”  —  200  Acres. 

Ephraim  Poalk  “Long  Delay”  —  274  Acres. 

Ephraim  Polk  “Chance”  — 200  Acres. 

To  Robert  Polk, his  sons  Ephraim,  James  and  Robert,  Jr.  the 
total  acres  of  land  received  are  1,124. 
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A  few  years  later  a  second  and  larger  list  was  procured 
from  the  Maryland  Colonial  records. 


"Polk’s  Chance” 

200  Acres 

1715 

"Monen” 

100  Acres 

1725 

"Denigair 

100  Acres 

1725 

"Ramas” 

100  Acres 

1725 

"Charles  Purchase” 

100  Acres 

1728 

"Green  Pasture” 

200  Acres 

1728 

"Tolk’s  Privilege” 

50  Acres 

1730 

"White  Oak  Swamp” 

150  Acres 

1730 

"Charles  Advantage” 

? 

1730 

"Plimouth” 

290  Acres 

1730 

"Addition” 

200  Acres 

1732 

"Second  Purchase” 

200  Acres 

1733 

"Come  by  Chance” 

20  Acres 

1735 

"Forlorn  Hope’s  Addition” 

90  Acres 

1738 

"Margaret’s  Fancy” 

50  Acres 

1739 

"Hogg  Yard” 

134  Acres 

1740 

"Dubhn’s  Advantage” 

184  Acres 

1741 

"John’s  Venture” 

200  Acres 

1741 

"David’s  Hope” 

450  Acres 

1742 

This  second  list  of  grants  totals  3,128 

acres,  and  added 

to  the  first  list,  makes  4,152  acres  granted  to  the  Polks  from 
March  7,  1687  to  November  11,  1742,  a  period  of  55  years. 
There  were  many  others  of  later  date  as  the  records  show. 


WILLIAM  POLK,  SR. 

William  Polk,  Sr.,  2nd  son  of  Captain  Robert  Bruce  Polk 
and  Magdalen  Polk,  was  bom  about  1664-7  in  the  County 
of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  short  distance  from  Londonerry  and 
Coleraine. 

John,  William,  Aime,  Ephraim  and  possibly  James  were 
all  bom  before  Robert  and  Magdalen  emigrated  to  America. 
William  was  probably  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  left  Ireland.  William  grew  to  manhood  in 
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Dame’s  Quarter,  Somerset  County,  where  Robert  and  Mag¬ 
dalen  settled. 

William  Polk’s  first  patents  were  Moneen  —  Donegal  and 
Ramas.  At  the  death  of  Magdalen  in  1727,  William  became 
the  owner  of  “White  Hall”  manor  plantation  due  to  the  fact 
that  John,  the  older  brother,  had  died  before  1727.  He  made 
it  his  regular  abiding  place  until  his  death  in  1740  when  it 
descended  to  his  eldest  son,  Judge  David  Polk,  and  remained 
in  the  family  for  many  years. 

It  was  a  noted  Colonial  mansion  and  in  it  was  dispensed 
a  generous  hospitality  by  its  various  occupants.  It  had  a  large 
orchard  of  various  fruits,  and  a  distillery  on  the  place  and 
William  was  in  a  position  to  practice  hospitahty. 

William  was  married  twice  — 

1st  —  Nancy  Knox  Owens  2nd  —  ? 
issue: 

1- David  B.  1721  D.? 

2  — James  M.  Mary  Cottman  B.  May  17,  1719  D.  1770 

3  —  Elizabeth  Williams  B.  1695 

4  —  Mary  Jane  M.  William  Strawbridge 

5  —  Charles  —  ( became  an  Indian  trader  on  Maryland  fron¬ 

tier.) 

6  —  William  —  ? 

James  married 

1st  —  Mary  Cottman  —  2nd  —  Betty  Cottman, 
issue: 

1  -  Virginia  B.  1736 

2  — Benjamin  B.  1738  M.  Sarah  Whittington,  daughter 

of  Southey  Whittington  and  Mary  Forsett.  13  children. 

3  — Priscilla  B.  1740  D.  1834.  M.  Colonel  William  Whit¬ 

tington. 

Sarah  Whittington  and  Colonel  Whliam  Whittington  were 

first  cousins 

Likewise  Benjamin  and  Priscilla  Polk  were  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter,  children  of  James  and  Mary  Cottman  Polk. 
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PEWTER  PLATES 


Priscilla  Polk  Whittington  bom  1740,  died  1824,  married 
Colonel  William  Whittington,  Jr.  of  “Chance,”  Maryland 
(date,  not  known).  Colonel  Whittington  came  from  a  very 
old  and  distinguished  Enghsh  family  as  we  shall  see  from 
the  Whittington  records.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  bom 
in  America.  Colonel  Whittington  had  been  commissioned  a 
Colonel  by  General  George  Washington  and  was  serving 
during  the  Revolution  which  necessitated  his  being  away 
from  home  which  was  at  that  time  Annamessick,  Maryland, 
( now  Marion  Station ) .  In  1775,  the  American  Colonies  were 
at  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  news  reached  Maryland  that 
the  British  were  looting  everything  of  value  as  they  passed 
through  a  territory  —  chairs,  clocks,  beds,  silverware,  pewter, 
money,  chests,  clothing,  food  stuffs,  farm  tools,  wagons,  live 
stock,  even  poultry.  All  were  put  in  a  pile  and  the  soldiers 
took  what  they  wanted  and  the  rest,  the  farm  equipment 
and  furniture  which  they  did  not  want  together  with  the 
pitifully  worthless  heirlooms  and  keepsakes,  were  thrown 
into  a  heap  and  a  torch  was  put  to  it  and  all  became  a  roar¬ 
ing  crackhng  pyre. 

Pewter  plates  had  been  brought  to  America  when  the  first 
William  Whittington  came  from  England.  They  were  highly 
prized  and  handed  down  through  each  generation.  Six  such 
plates  were  in  Priscilla’s  possession  and  may  have  come  to 
her  through  her  husband  Colonel  William  Whittington;  at 
any  rate,  they  were  so  cherished  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
British  from  taking  them  after  a  party  had  burned  her  resi¬ 
dence,  she  threw  all  six  down  the  well.  Then  she  put  a  feath¬ 
er  bed  and  her  two  children  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  and  walk¬ 
ed  20  miles  to  Princess  Anne,  Maryland  to  the  home  of  her 
uncle,  William.  The  PoUcs  had  a  large  plantation  there  which 
had  been  in  the  family  a  long  time.  Before  becoming  the  Polk 
Farm,  it  had  been  a  meeting  place  for  the  Indians. 
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How  long  the  plates  stayed  in  the  well,  I  have  never  heard 
but  they  were  recovered  when  danger  was  passed  and  today 
there  are  still  two  in  existence.  One  is  owned  by  Miss  Aman¬ 
da  Lankford  of  Princess  Anne  and  one  by  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Lankford  who  lives  in  the  west. 

Miss  Lankford  was  gracious  enough  to  let  me  see  it  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

Miss  Lankford  also  has  the  mortar  used  by  Dr.  William 
Strawbridge,  first  husband  of  Mary  Jane  Polk  Strawbridge, 
Allen,  my  great  great  grandmother. 

Also  there  is  still  cherished  by  the  family  and  owned  by 
Mrs.  Dewdrop  Maguire  of  Cambridge,  Maryland,  a  pair  of 
small  gold  cuff  links  which  belonged  to  Colonel  William 
Whittington.  Dewdrop  Allen  Maguire  is  a  great-great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Colonel  Whittington  and  the  links  were  given 
to  her  by  her  father,  Joseph  S.  C.  Allen. 

PRISCILLA  WHITTINGTON  M.  Colonel  William  Whit¬ 
tington  of  Chance,  Maryland, 
issue: 

1  —  Elizabeth 

2  — Joseph  M.  Miss  Foster 

3  —  Margaret 

4  — James  M.  Miss  Lawson 

5  —  William 

6  — Aim 

7  —  Mary  Jane  M.  3  times 
Brother  and  Sister  (2  and  7.) 

Joseph  Whittington  and  wife  (Miss  Foster) 

issue 

1  -  William 

2  —  Thomas 

3  —  Elizabeth 

4  —  Mary  B.  January  28,  1802  D.  April  20,  1882 

M.  May  19,  1819 

5  —  Margaret 
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Mary  Jane  Whittington,  M.  3  times 

1  — Dr.  William  Strawbridge  —  no  issue 

2  — William  Davis  Allen  M.  26  March  1793 

3  — John  Porter  — no  issue 

issue  of  Mary  Jane  and  William  Davis  Allen 
1st  Cousins  William  Whittington  Allen  and  Mary  Whittington 

1  —  William  Whittington  Allen  B.  1794-5 

2  —  Betsy 

To  save  confusion  it  may  be  well  to  write  names  of  direct 
members  of  family  so  as  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of 
figuring  out  the  line  from  among  the  other  children  of  each 
family. 

Robert  Bruce  Polk  and  Magdalen  Tasker  Polk  were  our 
1st  generation  in  America. 

2nd  generation  —  2nd  son  William  M.  Nancy  Knox 
Owens. 

3rd  generation  —  James  M.  Mary  Cottman 
4th  generation  —  Priscilla  M.  William  Whittington 
(  5th  generation  —  Joseph  M.  a  Miss  Foster 
(  5th  generation  —  Mary  Jane  M.  WiUiam  Davis 
Allen;  Brother  and  Sister 
(  6th  generation  —  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph, 

Married 

(  6th  generation  —  William  Whittington 

Allen,  son  of  Mary  Jane 
(  1st  cousins 

7th  generation  —  Joseph  S.  C.  Allen  M.  Mary  Phoebus 
8th  generation  —  Lindley  AUen  M.  Alice  Roberta  Hines 
9th  generation  —  Loula  Hines  Allen  >  M.  Herbert  J.  J. 

Lentz 

10th  generation  —  1  —  Herbert  Jr.  M.  Elsie  Esther  Waller 

—  2  — Alice  Doretta 

—  3  —  Lindley  Allen 

—  4  — Carroll  Norwood 

Other  members  of  family  may  carry  their  branch  on  from 
Mary  and  William  W.  Allen,  the  6th  generation. 
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JAMES  KNOX  POLK 

James  Knox  Polk  was  bom  on  January  2,  1795  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg  County,  North  Carolina,  and  died  in  1849. 

Ancestor: 

Robert  Bruce  I,  bom  1274  and  died  in  1329,  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  etc. 

Robert  Stuart  II,  born  1316  and  died  1390.  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  ancestor  of  Robert  Bruce  Polk  (or  Pollock)  died  1703 
or  1704.  He  married  Magdalen  Tasker,  heiress  of  a  Colonel 
Tasker  of  Donegal  County,  Ireland.  He  had  two  estates  near 
River  Foyle,  above  Londonnerry,  called  Broomfield  Castle 
and  Moneen  Hall.  Robert  Bruce  Polk  and  Magdalen  Tasker 
Polk  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Maryland  in  1672.  Magda¬ 
len  died  in  1727.  Of  this  union  were  bom  John,  William, 
Ephriam,  James,  Robert,  David,  Joseph,  Martha  and  Ann. 

Robert  Polk  5th,  son,  married  a  Miss  Cullet.  They  came 
from  Ireland  to  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  about  1750. 
Their  son. 

Captain  Ezekiel  Polk,  of  South  Carolina  served  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War: 

His  son 

Samuel  Polk,  married  in  1794,  Jane,  Daughter  of  Captain 
James  Knox,  of  Iredel  County,  North  Carolina,  (who  also 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War)  and  later  removed  to 
Maury  County,  Tennessee  in  1806. 

Their  son, 

James  Knox  Polk,  was  bom  January  2nd,  1795,  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County,  North  Carolina. 

He  was  the  eleventh  President  of  the  United  States  from 
1845  to  1849. 
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Whittington  Ancestry 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  the  Whittington  family 
came  into  possession  of  the  Parish  of  Pauntley  which  is  of 
highest  antiquity,  1538,  and  was  on  the  border  of  Hereford 
and  Worchestershire  Counties.  The  property  went  from  fa- 
tlier  to  son  until  it  came  to  Sir  William  Whittington  who 
was  married  to  Joan.  They  had  3  sons. 

1  —  William 

2  —  Robert 

3  —  Richard,  who  later  became  “Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

B.  1359  D.  1423.  Left  no  issue. 

William  M.  Catherine,  died  1399,  was  succeeded  to  Paimt- 
ley  by  his  brother, 

Robert,  2nd  son  of  Sir  William.  M.  Margery, 
issue: 

1  —  William 

2  —  Sir  Guy  Whittington  M.  Cicely  —  Sister  of  Richard 
Browning 

issue: 

1  —  Robert 

2  —  Richard 

3  —  Hugo 

4  —  Thomas 

5  -  William  W. 

6  -  John  W. 

Robert  M.  Eliza,  daughter  of  Baldwyn  Rouse, 
issue: 

1  —  Robert 

2  —  William 

3  — Guy  M.  ?  daughter  and  heir  of  Malemore. 

William  M.  Eliza,  daughter  of  Humphy  Anmdell 

issue: 

John  Whittington  —  settled  Notgrove  on  his  son  and  was 
Lord  of  that  Manor  in  1508;  High  Sheriff,  1517,  married 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de  Croft, 
issue: 
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Thomas  —  M.  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Needham 
-D.  1546 

William -B.  1542 -D.  1595 
John-B.  1574-  1617 

Many  records,  both  family  and  public,  have  preserved  for 
us  an  unusually  completed  history  of  the  Whittington  fam¬ 
ily  in  America.  Now  the  11th  generation  of  American-bom 
Whittingtons  is  living. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  WHITTINGTON  I 

1616  - 1659/60 

William  Whittington  was  born  in  England  and  died  in 
Northhampton  County,  Virginia,  or  Somerset  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  1659-60. 

He  first  appeared  in  Northhampton  County,  Virginia,  in 
1640-1  where  he  was  lieutenant  and  Captain  of  Militia  and 
a  member  of  the  Court. 

It  appears  from  his  will  that  he  was  interested  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  education  in  his  county  and  he  devised  “unto 
ye  use  of  a  free  school  if  it  go  forward”  the  amount  of  2000 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

The  exact  time  of  Captain  William  Whittington’s  removal 
to  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  is  not  known  until  after  1650 
because  his  son,  William  Whittington  H,  was  born  in  North¬ 
hampton  County,  Virginia. 

Captain  Whittington  was  married  at  least  5  times. 

1  —  Tabitha  Scarborough  Smart,  daughter  of  Colonel  John 

Smart  of  Bristol,  England, 
issue: 

1  —  Smart  Whittington 

2  — Tabitha  Whittington 

2  — Esther  Littleton,  daughter  of  Colonel  Southy  and  Sarah 

Bowman  Littleton, 
issue: 
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1  —  Esther 

2  —  Hannah 

3  —  Southey  —  bom  in  Somerset  County  about  1685, 
died  1720. 

3  —  Atalanta  —  widow  of  John  Osbourne  and  daughter  of 

Mistress  Ann  Taft, 
issue: 

1  —  Atalanta 

4  — Hannah  Hopkins  ’  V 

5  — Elizabeth  Weston 

issue: 

1  —  William  II  —born  1650  —  died  1720 
M.  Elizabeth  Taylor 
issue:  son  m?  —  issue: 

William  HI  —  M.  Priscilla  Polk,  daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  Cottman  Polk. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  WHITTINGTON  II 

1650  - 1720 

Colonel  William  Whittington  II,  scion  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  family,  was  bom  in  Northhampton  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  about  1650  and  dwelt  in  the  colony  until  1682.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Whittington  I  and  Elizabeth  Weston 
Whittington  and  was  our  first  American-born  forebear;  like¬ 
wise  he  was  the  first  to  have  dwelt  in  Maryland. 

He  was  a  Captain  of  the  horse  in  Northhampton  County, 
Virginia,  and  in  1680  a  Civil  OflBcer,  and  burgess  for  Ac- 
comac.  Some  time  prior  to  1680  he  had  settled  at  Chance, 
Somerset  County,  Maryland.  He  became  high  sheriff  of  the 
County  from  1696-1700.  In  September  1684,  he  is  found 
described  in  a  document  as  “a  Somerset  County  Merchant.” 
Certainly,  by  the  summer  of  1689,  he  was  well  established. 

From  1701  he  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
was  burgess  of  Somerset  County  from  1692  to  1695  and  1700 
to  1704. 
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The  Upper  House  Journal  bears  his  name  as  a  member  of 
Maryland  between  1708  and  1716.  In  the  county  at  that 
time  we  find  him  occupying  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of 
Somerset.  His  career  as  Sheriff,  his  clash  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  the  Associates  and  his 
final  removal  from  office  have  been  reviewed  at  length.  That 
Whittington  was  a  stormy  petrel  in  office  is  quite  evident 
but  his  ability,  his  trustworthiness  and  popularity  are  equal¬ 
ly  manifest. 

William  Whittington’s  sympathy  with  Lord  Baltimore’s 
cause  was  no  doubt  the  reason  for  his  appointment,  in  1691, 
as  collector  (on  behalf  of  his  Lordship)  of  the  tobacco  ex¬ 
port  tax  in  Somerset  County. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Government  in  Mary¬ 
land,  William  Whittington  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Somerset  County  to  the  1st  General  Assembly  under 
that  regime  which  met  in  May  1692.  He  continued  as  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly  until  1695  when 
he  again  became  High  Sheriff  of  Somerset.  In  1695,  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  treasurer  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  province  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Somerset  County,  1693-1694. 

The  Office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Somerset  County  seems  to 
have  been  the  center  of  attraction  for  William  Whittington 
and  we  find  him  again  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1695- 
1698. 

In  June  1697,  George  Layfield  and  Thomas  Dixon,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Somerset  County  complained  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  against  Whittington,  asking  for  his  removal  because 
of  misfeasance  of  his  office. 

The  specific  charges  do  not  appear  in  the  Council  Rec¬ 
ords.  However,  this  complaint  was  strongly  offset  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  representation  sent  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  County 
Court  concerning  his  chivalry  and  who  prayed  that  he  may 
be  continued  in  said  office.  There  was  much  ado  about  this 
matter  with  reference  back  and  forth  from  Coimcil  to  Comt 
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and  Court  to  Council  with  the  final  vindication  of  Whitting¬ 
ton  whom  we  find  continuing  to  hold  the  office  of  High  Sher- 
iE  of  Somerset  County  in  July  1698. 

In  1699,  William  Whittington  was  again  returned  from 
Somerset  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly  in 
succession  to  Francis  Jenckins,  who  had  been  advanced  to 
the  Governor’s  Council.  Whittington  continued  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Somerset  in  the  Lower  House  for  several 
years. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  in  a  description  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  we  find  the  item:  Somerset  County  Major 
William  Whittington  always  accounted  a  Jacobite,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Lane  and  Mr.  Samuel  Collins  are  silly  drunken  fellows 
easily  persuaded  by  Whittington.  Lane  and  Collins  were 
two  other  representatives  from  Somerset  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Before  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Assembly  at  Annap¬ 
olis  on  October  26,  1709  the  honorable  Colonel  William 
Whittington  produced  her  Majesty’s  letter  directing  that 
he  should  be  sworn  of  her  Council  which  was  done  and  the 
said  Colonel  Whittington  took  his  place  at  the  Board. 

Whittington  continued  as  a  member  of  the  Council  cer¬ 
tainly  until  May  31,  1717,  when  the  Governor  informed  that 
body  (sitting  as  Upper  House  of  Assembly)  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Whittington  telling  of  his  “in¬ 
disposition  and  desiring  to  be  excused  from  his  attendance 
this  Assembly.”  The  Council  Minutes  do  not  record  Whit¬ 
tington  as  again  in  attendance  between  this  date  and  the 
time  of  his  death  in  the  early  spring  of  1720. 

In  addition  to  the  various  civil  offices  of  responsibihty 
and  honor  held  by  him,  we  find  Whittington  from  time  to 
time  occupying  the  Militia  offices  of  Captain,  Major  and 
Colonel. 

William  Whittington  (II),  1650-1720,  lived  in  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  Somerset  County  below  the  Pocomoke  River. 


This  section  of  Somerset  County  became  in  1742  Worcester 
County. 

Whittington  became  an  extensive  landholder  and  owner 
of  a  large  and  valuable  personal  estate.  His  will  was  dated 
February  28,  1719,  with  a  codicil  dated  March  13,  1719- 
20,  and  was  probated  on  April  11,  1720. 

His  death  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1720.  He  is  buried 
in  lower  Somerset  County,  now  Worcester  County.  He  was 
70  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


WILLIAM  WHITTINGTON  Ys  WILL 

“In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I,  William  Whittington,  of  Cov¬ 
entry  Parish  in  Somerset  County,  in  the  Province  of  Maryland 
Esqr.  being  weak  of  body  but  of  perfect  sound  mind  and  mem¬ 
ory  praise  be  to  God,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  this  life  and 
that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,  for  the  better  set¬ 
tlement  of  my  worldly  estate  or  goods  which  God  Almighty  out 
of  His  great  goodness  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  far 
beyond  my  deserts,  I  do  hereby  make  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  manner  and  form  following: 

Impus: 

I  recommend  my  soul  unto  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  that 
gave  it  and  my  body  I  commit  to  the  earth  from  whence  it 
came,  to  be  buried  in  such  decent  manner  as  my  dear  wife  and 
executor  shall  think  fit  and  convenient  without  appearance  of 
men  in  arms,  firing  of  guns  or  such  like  vanity  believing  that  by 
the  power  and  eflBcacy  of  the  Resurrection  of  my  blessed  Savior 
and  Redeemer  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  shall  be  raised  up  again 
at  the  great  and  last  day  and  be  united  to  this  my  soul  and  so 
be  made  partakers  of  Everlasting  and  unimaginable  bliss  and 
happiness.  And  whereas  I  sold  a  tract  of  land  to  Jones  Richards, 
lying  in  Cedar  Neck  which  according  to  my  agreement  was  laid 
out  and  he  is  possessed  with,  but  he,  the  said  Jones  having  in 
every  part  failed  in  performing  with  on  his  part  he  entered  into 
convenant  to  perform  and  have  failed  three  years  time  in 
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making  of  payment  for  ye  same  to  my  very  considerable  dam^ 
age  considering  the  high  prices  of  tobacco  at  ye  time  to  do  as 
I  would  be  done  unto,  I  give  unto  the  said  Jones  Richards,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  so  much  of  or  belonging  to  ye  said 
land,  as  he  has  paid  for;  as  will  appear  on  my  books  of  accounts 
and  ye  price  agreed  on  to  be  laid  out  together  on  the  Western 
Side  of  a  dead  of  Marsh  contiguous  to  his  plantation  where 
he  now  lives.  Item  —  Four  hundred  acres  of  land  lying  in  the 
Cedar  Neck  whereon  Pembridge  did  formally  seat  upon  and 
soon  ye  Cedar  Neck  Creek  from  ye  white  oak  between  ye  land 
and  the  land  surveyed  for  John  Stockley  down  ye  creek  to  ye 
land  of  Jacob  Morris  and  with  a  line  of  lines  as  it  was  laid 
out  on  the  side  for  Jones  Ricketts  to  an  oak  near  the  head  of  a 
glead  of  marsh  that  has  been  marked  for  a  comer  tree  and 
tlience  with  a  right  line  to  a  corner  tree  of  Scarboro  Ugliss  Ad¬ 
venture,  being  a  tree  mentioned  in  ye  patent  for  the  said  tract 
of  land  called  Cedar  Neck  and  so  with  the  lines  thereof  the 
said  oak  the  first  bounder  which  said  land,  I  leave  in  trust  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mr.  John  Purnell,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hopkins 
to  be  sold  them  in  fee  simple  or  be  ye  survivors  of  them,  their 
heirs  of  such  person  or  persons  as  they  by  their  last  will  and 
testament  shall  appoint  for  the  purpose  or  to  be  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed  with  ye  concurrence  of  ye  County  Coiurt  for  all  time 
being  in  trust  to  and  for  ye  keeping  and  maintaining  six  or  less 
poor  children  as  the  estate  will  admit  between  ye  divitional  line 
between  Virginia  to  ye  extent  of  South  East  County  on  ye  sea 
side  to  read  and  learn  ye  fundamentals  of  ye  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion  and  them  six  or  as  many  more  as  before  to  come  in  the 
others  stead  and  they  to  be  removed  and  so  alternately  and 
successfully  forever. 

Item  —  My  land  called  Sandy  Wharf,  and  any  lying  there¬ 
unto  to  me  belonging,  I  give  and  bequeath  and  leave  in  trust 
as  before  I  have  done  the  Cedar  Neck  land  by  these  present 
devise  only  providing  it  shall  not  be  sold  but  what  use  of  profit 
can  be  made  or  raised  out  of  the  same  to  be  applied  to  and 
for  ye  use  of  learning  such  and  so  many  children  as  is  before 
expressed. 

Item  —  All  the  rest  of  my  land  in  the  Cedar  Neck  I  will  that 
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it  be  sold  by  my  executors  ye  survivors  or  any  two  of  them  for 
ye  payment  of  my  debts  and  legacies  or  towards  it. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  my  land  at  Rokiawankin  called 
New  Haven  to  my  kinsmen  Edmond  Bayly  and  Whittington  Bay- 
ly  sons  of  Richard  Bayly  of  Accomack  in  Virginia  by  his  wife 
Ursula  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  to  be  equally 
divided  according  to  the  bonds  of  the  patent  thereof  from  the 
branch  lying  on  the  Westermost  side  of  the  said  land  dividing 
from  the  land  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander  Adams  with  a 
line  athward  ye  same  to  divide  in  equal  portions  or  halves  and 
he  that  bears  my  name  to  have  first  choice. 

Item  —  One  thousand  acres  of  beach  called  Baltimore's  Gift 
containing,  one  thousand  acres  and  one  thousand  three  hundred 
acres  more  next  adjoining  thereunto,  I  will  that  it  be  equally 
divided  between  my  two  sons  William  and  Southy  Whittington 
and  my  two  daughters,  Esther  and  Hanna  Whittington  which 
I  so  give  and  bequeath  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodys 
lawfully  begotten  or  to  be  begotten  forever. 

Item  — The  stock  on  ye  same  or  any  part  of  the  said  land  or 
beach,  my  will  is  that  it  be  equally  divided  between  my  afore¬ 
said  sons  William  and  Southy  Whittington  and  my  two  daugh¬ 
ters  Esther  and  Hanna  Whittington.  It  is  also  my  will  ye  my 
Executors  ye  survivors  sell  ye  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  beach 
on  the  southermost  end  for  the  raising  of  ye  fifty  pounds  by  me 
hereafter  to  be  appointed  to  be  distributed  to  ye  poor  and  to 
divide  tlie  overplus  arising  by  such  sale  and  to  my  two  sons 
equally. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Adam  Spence  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever  a  tract  of  land  called  Middle  Mon,  lying  ye  head 
of  ye  land  where  he  now  lives  according  to  ye  patent  thereof. 

Now  in  the  house  provided  he  make  due  payment  of  what  is 
unpaid  of  the  twelve  pounds  sterling  per  hundred  and  so  pro¬ 
portionately  for  a  greater  quantity  and  pays  for  ye  patent  as  I 
paid  Mr.  Wailes  by  his  account  from  Mr.  Carroll. 

Item  — The  land  and  beach  taken  up  between  Mr.  Charles 
Carroll  and  myself  patented  in  common  between  us  lying  at 
Cape  Henlopen  at  the  South  of  Delaware  Bay,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  sons  William  and  Southy  Whittington  their  heirs 
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and  assigns  forever  to  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

Item  —  A  small  tract  of  land  I  have  lying  at  the  head  of  Cedar 
Neck  called  Woodman’s  Folly  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  I  leave  to  be  sold  by  my  executors  the  survivor  or  any 
two  of  them  towards  the  payment  of  my  debts  and  legacies. 

Item  — The  Houses  and  plantation  on  which  I  now  Uve  and 
the  land  thereunto  apertaining  called  Choice  containing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  patent  twelve  hundred  acres  and  also  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  adjoining  thereunto  called  Refuse,  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  son  Southy  Whittington  and  to  the  heirs 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten  or  to  be  begotten  forever  with 
the  reservation  that  my  two  daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  Whit¬ 
tington  shall  have  ye  use  and  keep  possession  of  my  said  plan¬ 
tation  if  they  desire  it  on  full  year  after  my  decease  till  they 
can  draw  of  what  belongs  to  them. 

Item  — What  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  that  is  on  or  be¬ 
longs  to  ye  said  plantation,  I  give  to  Southy  Whittington  and 
my  two  daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  Whittington  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them. 

Item  —  My  land  and  houses  Askiminecompson  Indian  Town 
where  my  quarter  now  is,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter 
Ester  Whittington  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever  provided  not¬ 
withstanding  that  my  dear  and  loving  wife  has  the  use  of  the 
plantation  and  what  land  she  hath  occasion  to  improve  during 
the  time  of  her  widow-hood  if  she  will  actually  dwell  on  ye 
same  and  should  the  certificate  not  be  recorded  in  his  Lord- 
ships  Land  OflBce  for  ye  said  land  the  copy  of  the  certificate 
may  be  found  in  my  copy  book  of  letters  and  care  be  taken 
by  those  ytt  are  assistants  to  my  daughters  that  the  patent  for 
the  use  of  the  same  be  sued  out  for  and  in  the  name  of  my 
daughter  Ester  Whittington,  her  heirs  and  assigns  as  aforesaid 
by  which  copy  it  will  appear  that  there  is  a  warrant  for  the 
said  land  on  record  in  the  land  oflBce  paid  for  by  me  the  charge 
of  which  patent  to  be  paid  out  of  my  estate  also  ye  stock  of  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  the  hand  mill  thereon  and  all  the  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  utensils  for  the  house  or  plantation  use  and  one 
breeding  mare  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Ester 
Whittington  and  ye  working  horse  on  ye  same. 
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Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Hanna  Whitting¬ 
ton  four  hundred  acres  of  land  called  Somerfield,  lately  in  ye 
tenure  an  occupation  of  Joseph  Waite  and  any  other  lands  ytt 
shall  appertain  to  me  contiguous  thereunto  together  with  ye  up- 
f)er  part  of  ye  beach  called  Ye  Upper  Pines  now  in  ye  possession 
of  Thomas  Farrell  bounding  on  the  south  side  and  bounded 
with  ye  north  line  of  beach  belonging  to  Henry  Hudson  on  the 
ester  and  Westermost  side  with  ye  ocean  and  bay  on  sound  on 
the  North  with  a  line  drawn  from  a  marked  cedar  standing  to 
ye  Northward  of  the  Hammock  of  pines  on  a  sandy  hillock  and 
so  with  a  right  line  to  ye  sounder  bay  containing  four  hundred 
acres  on  which  said  land  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daugh¬ 
ter  Hannah  and  to  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever  but  it  should 
so  happen  the  certificate  of  the  survey  thereof  should  not  be 
found  on  ye  records  in  ye  Land  Office  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  same  as  also  the  whole  beach  was  by  a  grant  of  grace 
from  ye  Right  Honorable  ye  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore  to  Madem 
Elizabeth  Diggs  assigned  over  to  me  for  a  valuable  consideration 
as  may  appear  among  my  land  papers  and  on  ye  records  in  his 
Lordship’s  Land  OflSce  so  ytt  patent  may  be  sued  out  in  her 
name  according  to  this  devise  at  the  charge  of  my  estate  also 
of  the  stock  of  cattle  in  Joseph  Waites  custody  running  on  the 
said  four  hundred  acres  or  thereabouts  and  one  breeding  mare 
I  give  unto  my  said  daughter  Hannah  always  excepting  that  my 
loving  wife  has  free  liberty  to  keep  twenty  head  of  cattle  on 
ye  said  beach  or  pasture,  assisting  to  secure  and  keep  ye  fence 
up  and  in  good  repair. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Ester  Whitting¬ 
ton  the  choice  of  my  feather  beds,  bolsters,  curtains,  Vallens 
Rug,  pair  of  blankets  and  pair  of  sheets,  bedstead  and  all  other 
Appertaining  thereunto  and  the  like  next  choice  of  a  bed  and 
all  other  furniture  as  is  above  before  mentioned  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  daughter  Hannah  Whittington. 

Item  —  It  is  my  will  that  my  two  sons  William  and  Southy 
Whittington  shall  each  of  them  pay  unto  ye  Justices  of  North¬ 
ampton  County  in  Virginia  for  ye  time  being  twelve  pounds  ten 
shillings  curm’tt  money  of  ye  value  thereof  to  be  by  them  dis¬ 
tributed  and  amongst  ye  poor  of  the  said  county  in  four  years 
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after  my  decease. 

Item -“I  give  to  my  daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  Whitting¬ 
ton  each  of  them  six  Pewter  dishes  and  one  dozen  of  plates,  the 
two  largest  brass  kettles,  each  of  them  — one. 

Item  — I  give  unto  my  daughter  Ester  the  six  new  silver 
spoons  and  the  silver  tumbler. 

Item  — I  give  one  of  the  silver  salts  to  Hannah  Whittington 
and  the  other  to  my  dear  wife. 

Item  —  The  handmill  at  my  house,  I  give  to  my  daughter  Han¬ 
nah  and  all  the  rest  of  what  remains  unbequeathed  of  my  house¬ 
hold  goods  or  fmniture  or  merchandise  or  goods  of  any  kind 
that  I  dye  possessed  with.  I  give  the  same  to  be  divided  equally 
between  my  two  sons  William  and  Southy  Whittington  and  my 
two  daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  Whittington  except  the  large 
silver  Tankard  which  I  bequeath  to  my  son  William  Whittington 
and  the  serutor  to  my  son  Southy  and  two  working  horses,  I 
give  to  my  daughter  Hannah. 

Item  —  I  give  ye  mulatto  called,  young  Betty  and  her  girl  Di¬ 
nah  to  William  Whittington  with  her  increase. 

Item  — I  give  unto  Southy  Whittington  the  mulatto  called 
Hannah  and  her  increase  and  the  mulatto  Robin,  he  surrender¬ 
ing  Banna  to  my  two  daughters  who  I  only  put  in  Robin’s  place 
or  stead  to  help  him  but  he  refusing  that,  then  Robin  to  go  to 
my  two  daughters  as  shall  be  hereafter  expressed  after  my  wife 
has  received  such  a  part  of  my  negroes  as  was  agreed  on  by  a 
certain  writing  at  or  before  marriage  between  us,  my  will  is 
and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  all  ye  rest  of  my  slaves  properly 
belonging  to  me  to  my  two  daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  Whit¬ 
tington  with  all  their  increase  forever  only  excepting  ye  mulatto 
Daniel  who  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  wife  to  serve  her 
during  her  widowhood  or  she  remains  a  widow  and  if  he  is 
said  Daniel  prove  faithful,  he  then  to  be  manumitted  and  set 
free  and  to  have  his  usual  working  tools  and  to  live  on  any  part 
of  my  land  uncultivated  during  his  the  said  Daniel’s  lifetime 
provided  ytt  my  wife  in  consideration  of  ye  said  Daniel’s  serv¬ 
ices  do  remit  unto  my  said  daughter  her  interest  of  in  and  unto 
or  of  ye  three  negroes  I  am  obliged  to  leave  her  during  her  life 
by  ye  aforesaid  instant  between  us  and  in  case  she  refuses  so 
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to  do  them  it  is  my  will  and  pleasure  ytt  ye  aforesaid  molatto 
Daniel  do  live  two  full  years  on  my  daughter  Hannah’s  plan¬ 
tation  and  put  the  same  in  good  order  and  repair  and  at  the 
expiration  thereof  to  be  immediately  manumitted  and  free  as 
aforesaid. 

Item  —  It  is  my  will  ytt  all  and  singular  the  estate  my  wife 
is  possessed  with  in  severality  from  mine,  both  negroes,  cattle, 
household  goods,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  all  other  utensils  and  plan¬ 
tation  tools  and  with  ever  else  is  properly  called  hers  or  reputed 
to  be  hers  shall  be  peaceably  and  quietly  possessed  and  enjoyed 
by  her  and  heirs  forever. 

Item  —  What  money  shall  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  my  lands 
by  me  hereby  left  to  be  sold  and  with  money  debts  are  due 
owing  unto  me  and  with  money  I  have  in  England  or  in  the 
house  after  my  Just  debts  are  paid,  I  will  and  bequeath  ye  same 
in  manner  following: 

Viz’t,  one  third  pa’tt  hereof  to  be  equally  divided  between  my 
two  sons  William  and  Southy  Whittington  and  the  other  two 
pa’tt  thereof  to  be  equally  divided  between  my  two  daughters 
Ester  and  Hanna  Whittington. 

Item  —  In  case  either  of  my  said  two  daughters  should  dye 
before  they  be  married  or  without  issue,  then  it  is  my  will  ytt 
ye  survivor  shall  inherit  the  lands  are  hereby  devised  and  her 
heirs  forever  together  with  the  personal  estate  to  them  belonging. 

Item  —  What  tobacco  is  now  lying  by  me  ytt  was  prized  the 
last  year  or  shall  be  prized  of  my  estate  it  is  my  desire  ytt  the 
same  shall  be  shipped  and  transmitted  for  England  on  ye  risque 
of  my  estate  and  the  produce  thereof  to  be  divided  in  manner 
and  form  as  I  have  appointed  my  money  in  England  to  be  di¬ 
vided. 

Item  — Whereas  there  is  a  certain  instrument  in  writing  said 
to  be  signed  and  sealed  by  me  at  the  day  of  my  marriage  with 
my  late  deceased  wife  Ester  which  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
my  sons  there  by  obliging  me  to  ye  performance  of  sundry  mat¬ 
ters  therein  contained,  now  it  is  my  will  that  in  case  my  said 
son  or  either  of  them  shall  insist  on  and  make  claim  or  demand 
any  other  p’tt  or  portion  of  my  estate,  real  or  personal,  then 
which  is  hereby  by  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  by  me  given 
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and  bequeathed  to  them  or  either  of  them,  they  or  either  of 
them  so  claiming  as  aforesaid  to  be  utterly  barred  and  excluded 
from  having  any  benefit  by  this  my  will  or  any  of  my  legacies 
or  devise  of  my  said  estate  real  and  personal  to  them,  hereby 
devised  but  that  in  such  case  all  the  estate  real  personal  by  me, 
them  or  either  of  them  hereby  devised,  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  two  daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  Whittington  and  to  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

Item  —  I  give  unto  my  grandson  William  ye  son  of  William 
Whittington,  one  negro  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  to  be 
purchased  out  of  my  estate  and  paid  him  by  my  executors,  three 
years  after  my  decease. 

Item  —  I  give  unto  my  daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  Whitting¬ 
ton  each  of  them,  a  young  horse  out  of  my  gang  of  horses  now 
running  in  the  Indian  town.  Ester  to  take  her  first  choice  and 
Hannah  the  next  and  the  rest  to  be  divided  between  my  two 
sons  William  and  Southy  Whittington  except  as  in  ye  proceed 
paragraph  is  excepted. 

Item  —  Whereas  Stevens  White  deceased,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament  did  appoint  as  his  executor  and  did  appoint  Mrs.  John 
Watts  and  Robert  Hairne  overseers,  it  is  my  will  and  desire  that 
they  shall  immediately  after  my  decease  take  into  their  posses¬ 
sion  and  care,  all  and  singular  preserve  and  keep  for  ye  use  of 
his  son  William  White  according  as  by  the  said  last  will  and 
Testament  is  directed  and  appointed,  they  giving  security  as  ye 
law  directs. 

Item  —  It  is  my  will  in  that  consideration  of  w’tt  I  have  here¬ 
by  given  and  bequeathed  to  my  two  daughters  Ester  and  Han¬ 
nah  Whittington  they  do  each  of  them,  pay  to  ye  Justices  of 
Summersett  County  for  ye  time  being,  twelve  pounds,  ten  shil¬ 
lings  each  or  ye  value  thereof,  to  be  by  them  distributed  among 
ye  poor  of  Pocomoke,  Mattapany,  Boggete,  Nortoiure,  Baltimore, 
Hundred. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  in  law  Mr.  Samuell  Hopkins,  my 
Camlett  Cloak. 

Item  —  I  give  to  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  five  pounds  curr’t  money 
to  buy  him  a  ring. 

Item  — I  give  to  Frances  Allen,  five  pounds  curr't  money  to 
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buy  him  a  ring,  and  lastly  I  do  hereby  nominate,  constitute  and 
appoint  my  well  beloved  daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  Whitting¬ 
ton,  whole  and  sole  executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
hereby  revoking  all  others  by  me  formally  made  and  I  desire 
my  brother  in  law  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  and  my  friends  Mr.  John 
Caldwell  and  Frances  Allen  to  aid  and  assist  my  said  daughters 
in  the  execution  of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament. 

In  wittness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and 
seall,  dated  ye  28  day  of  February  Anno  Dom. 

1719|20 

William  Whittington  (seal) 

Sealed  published  and  declared 

by  ye  testator  as  his  last 

Will  and  Testament  in  presence  of  us 

John  Morrogh 

Fetter  Robinson 

Samuell  Dirickson 

Littleton  Bowin 

This  codicill  to  this  will  annexed  this  13  day  of  March  1719  [20 
Witnesseth  that  I  William  Whittington  Esquire  within  named 
and  above  subscribing  do  constitute  and  appoint  my  two  sons 
William  and  Southy  Whittington  joynt  Executors  with  my  two 
daughters  Ester  and  Hannah  above  by  me  appointed  executors 
of  my  last  will  and  Testament  as  witness  my  hand  and  seall  ye 
day  and  year  aforesaid  and  it  is  my  will  ytt  ye  negro  girl  by  me 
bequeathed  to  my  grandson  William  ye  son  of  William  Whit¬ 
tington  to  be  paid  him  by  my  executor  be  all  together  null  and 
void  as  if  not  inserted  in  ye  said  will.  The  above  codicil  was 
declared  by  the  testator  to  be  his  desire  to  have  the  same  an¬ 
nexed  to  his  will  according  to  ye  exact  words  therein  contained 
and  to  be  p’tt  of  his  will. 

Charles  Nichelso 

C.  W.  His  Mark 
Sam’ll  Turner 

S.  His  Mark 
Samll  Turner,  Junr. 

T.  His  Mark 

Memo’d  that  this  day  viz’t  ye  11  day  of  April  1720,  came  be- 
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fore  me  the  within  named  John  Morrough,  SamTl  Derickson, 
Littleton  Bowen,  Charles  Nickelson,  Sam’ll  Turner  and  SamTl 
Tmmer,  Jun’r  all  in  their  proper  persons  and  made  oath  on  the 
Holy  Evangehsts  as  evidences  to  ye  within  mentioned  will  and 
codicill  thereunto  annexed,  that  they  saw  the  testator  Coll.  Wil¬ 
liam  Whittington  sign  and  declare  the  said  instrument  as  his  last 
will  and  Testament  and  that  he  published  pronounced  and  de¬ 
clared  the  same  so  to  be  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  so  doing 
he  was  of  sound  and  perfect  mind  and  memory  to  ye  best  of 
their  knowledge,  testes 

Sam’ll  Hopkins 
Depty  Com’sy.” 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  WHITTINGTON  III 

Colonel  William  Whittington  III  of  Chance,  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  grandson  of  William  Whittington  II  and 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  married  Priscilla  Polk.  He  was  born  in  1740 
and  died  in  1834.  Both  died  in  Somerset  County,  Maryland. 
Colonel  Whittington’s  great  grandfather  came  from  England 
during  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  locating  in  North¬ 
hampton  County,  Virginia,  where  William  Whittington  II 
was  born  and  is  our  first  American  born  forebear  ( 1650 ) . 

William  Whittington  HI  married  Priscilla  Polk  and  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  having  received  his  com¬ 
mission  under  General  Washington. 

A  story  is  told  that  at  his  birth  he  was  so  small,  his  nurse 
placed  him  in  a  quart  measure  and  closed  the  lid.  When 
grown  to  manhood,  he  measured  seven  feet  in  height.  Col¬ 
onel  Whittington  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Richard  Whit¬ 
tington’s  brother  Robert,  2nd  son  of  Sir  William  Whittington 
and  wife  Joan. 

Richard  Whittington,  better  known  as  Dick  Whittington, 
was  bom  in  1359  and  died  in  March  1423.  He  was  the  3rd 
son  of  Sir  William  Whittington  of  Paimtley  in  Gloucester- 
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shire  who  married,  after  1355,  Joan  Dugdale,  daughter  of 
William  Mansel,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Berkley  of  Cubber- 
ley. 

He  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  of  Ivon  Fitz- 
waryn,  a  Dorset  knight  of  considerable  property.  He  ac¬ 
quired  great  wealth  and  made  frequent  loans  to  Henry  IV 
and  Henry  V.  According  to  a  legend,  when  he  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  the  latter  King  and  Queen  in  1421,  he  completed 
the  entertainment  by  burning  bonds  for  60,000  pounds, 
which  he  had  taken  up  and  discharged.  Henry  V  employed 
him  to  superintend  the  expenses  for  completing  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey. 


WHITTINGTON  -  POLK 

Priscilla  Polk,  daughter  of  James  Polk,  grandson  of  Robert 
Bruce  Polk,  married  William  Whittington  of  Chance,  Mary¬ 
land.  By  this  marriage  were  born  three  sons  —  Joseph,  who 
became  the  father  of  Mary  Whittington,  James  and  William 
and  four  daughters,  Mary  Jane  Priscilla,  who  became  the 
mother  of  William  Whittington  Allen,  Elizabeth,  Ann  and 
Margaret. 

1  — Joseph  married  a  Miss  Foster,  their  children  were: 

1  —  William,  married  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland 

2  —  Thomas  went  to  Louisiana,  married  and  raised  a 

large  family. 

3  —  Elizabeth  married  Harvey  Vanderford  and  had  one 

daughter. 

4  —  Mary,  bom  January  28,  1802,  married  at  age  of  17 

to  William  Whittington  Allen  (first  cousin)  on  May 

19,  1819.  D.  April  20,  1882. 

5  —  Margaret  married  William  Porter  and  moved  to 

Kentucky. 

2  — James  married  a  Miss  Lawson  and  she  bore  him  three 

sons  and  five  daughters. 
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3  — Mary  Jane  Whittington  married  three  times 
1st  —  Dr.  William  Strawbridge,  1788 
2nd  —  William  Davis  Allen  on  March  26,  1793. 

3rd  — John  Porter  in  1801 

The  will  of  Joseph  Allen,  father  of  Wilham  Davis  Allen  — 
dated  January  1,  1766  —  leaves  all  land  in  Somerset  County 
to  his  son,  William  Davis  Allen.  The  witnesses  to  the  will  are 
David  Polk,  William  Allen,  and  Thomas  Dashiell. 

There  is  a  deed  to  Joseph  Allen  from  John  Williams,  dated 
February  26,  1755.  The  land  is  near  Wicomico  River,  same 
land  referred  to  in  the  will  of  William  Davis  Allen  and  is 
called  “Sligo,”  containing  80  acres. 

A  deed  to  William  Whittington  from  Wilham  W.  Allen, 
dated  July  20,  1820,  is  recorded  thus:  “Whereon  the  said 
William  W.  Allen  now  resides  Land  known  and  called  by 
the  name  of  ‘Allen’s  Vale’  containing  526  acres.” 

William  Davis  Allen  died  before  November  6,  1837.  Old 
documents  show  Elizabeth  Allen  and  William  W.  Allen  heirs 
to  Allen’s  Vale,  home  of  their  father,  William  Davis  Allen. 

The  above  deeds  indicate  that  William  Whittington  Al¬ 
len  lived  on  Allen’s  Vale,  which  is  east  of  Princess  Anne, 
Maryland,  on  the  road  to  Perryhaw-kin.  The  Somerset  Coun¬ 
ty  surveyor  and  his  ancestors  lived  in  that  section  and  he 
believes  the  so-called  Mary  Broughton  farm  is  a  part  of  this 
tract  and  that  there  is  a  grave  yard  near  where  the  old 
Broughton  house  stood.  We  believe  that  William  Whitting¬ 
ton  Allen  was  buried  there  as,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Whittington,  were  living  in  Upper 
Trappe  and  there  was  neither  church  nor  cemetery  in  Upper 
Trappe.  We  have  every  reason  to  assume  she  would  take 
him  to  the  family  burying  ground  on  the  farm  called  “Al¬ 
len’s  Vale”  and  from  an  old  document  dated  26th  day  of 
February  1851,  we  know  that  Mary  Allen,  widow  of  William 
W.  Allen,  sold  to  Charles  Rider  for  the  smn  of  $382,  all 
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the  equity  she  held  in  the  real  estate,  land  being  called 
“Allen’s  Vale.” 

William  Allen,  father  of  Joseph  Allen  and  grandfather  of 
William  Davis  Allen,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  from  1607- 
1609. 

On  an  old  parchment  dated  August  17,  1798,  reads  in 
part: 

The  State  of  Maryland,  to  all  persons  to  whom  these 
Presents  shall  come.  Greetings,  Know  ye  that  whereas  Wil¬ 
liam  Davis  Allen  of  Somerset  County  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  November  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six  attained  out 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  Land  Office  a  special  Warrant  to  re¬ 
survey  several  tracts  of  land. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Shore  received  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  nine  pence,  three  forthings 
current  money  being  the  sum  paid  for  1297  ^  acres  of  land 
resurveyed  and  reduced  into  one  entire  tract  and  called 

Allen’s  Vale. 

All  Rights  Profits  Benefits  and  Privilege  there  unto  belong¬ 
ing  To  Have  and  To  Hold  the  same  unto  Him  the  Said  Wil¬ 
liam  Davis  Allen  His  Heirs  and  Assigns  Forever.” 

From  an  old  Manuscript  —  land  left  to  William  W.  Allen 
and  Betsy  by  father,  William  Davis  Allen. 

ORIGINAL  DEED  FOR  OLD  HOMESTEAD 
TO  MARY  ALLEN  FROM  STEPHEN  DRURA 

This  indenture  made  this  thirtieth  day  of  September  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  two. 
Between  Stephen  Drura  of  Somerset  County  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  of  the  one  part  and  Mary  Allen  (wife  of  William  W. 
Allen)  of  Somerset  County  and  State  aforesaid  of  the  other  part 
Witnesseth  that  the  said  Stephen  Drura  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars  cmrrent  money  of  the  United 
States  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Mary  Allen  ( wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Allen)  before  the  seahng  and  delivery  hereof  the  re- 
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ceipt  whereof  he  the  said  Stephen  Drura  doth  hereby  acknowl¬ 
edge  —  hath  granted,  bargained  and  sold  and  by  these  presents 
doth  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  Mary  Allen  (wife  of 
William  W.  Allen)  her  heirs  and  asigns  forever  "All  that  lot  of 
parcel  of  ground  at  the  Upper  Trappe  which  the  said  Stephen 
Drura  purchased  of  Obadiah  Stanford  as  by  reference  to  said 
Deed  will  more  fully  appear. 

To  have  and  hold  the  aforesaid  Lot  of  parcel  of  ground  with 
all  and  singular  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  unto  the 
aforesaid  Mary  Allen  (wife  of  William  W.  Allen,  her  heirs  and 
assigns  forever  and  for  no  other  use,  interest  or  purpose  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  the  said  Stephen  Drura  for  himself,  his  heirs  executors 
and  administrators  doth  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with 
the  said  Mary  Allen,  (wife  of  William  Allen,  her  heirs  an  assigns 
that  he  the  said  Stephen  Drura  will  warrant  and  forever  defend 
the  aforesaid  premises  with  all  the  appartenances  unto  the  Mary 
Allen  (wife  of  William  W.  Allen,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever 
against  the  claim  right  and  title  of  him  the  said  Stephen  Drura 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  or  any  person 
lawfully  claiming  the  same  by  from  or  him  the  said  Stephen 
Drura  or  his  heirs. 

In  Testimony  whereof  the  said  Stephen  Dnura  hath  hereto  set 
his  hand  and  aflBxed  his  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us. 

William  Crockett 

B.  J.  Hardy 

Stephen  Drura  ( Seal ) 

State  of  Maryland  Somerset  County  to  wit: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  day  and  year  first  herein  written 
personally  appeared  Stephen  Drura  the  party  grantor  within 
mentioned  before  us  the  subscribers,  two  trustees  of  the  peace 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  Somerset  County  aforesaid  and  did 
acknowledge  the  within  Deed  or  instrument  of  writing  to  be  his 
act  and  deed  and  the  lot  or  parcel  of  ground  therein  mentioned 
to  be  the  right  title  and  estate  of  the  within  named  Mary  Allen 
(wife  of  William  W.  Allen)  party  granted  also  therein  named 
her  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  according  to  the  true  intent  thereof 
and  the  acts  of  assembly  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  And 
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now  at  the  same  time  also  personally  appears  Leah  Drura  wife 
of  the  aforesaid  Stephen  Drura  before  us  two  Justices  as  afore¬ 
said  and  did  acknowledge  the  within  Deed  or  instrument  of 
writing  to  be  her  act  and  deed  and  the  lands  and  premises  there¬ 
in  mentioned  to  be  the  right  and  estate  of  Mary  Allen  (Wife  of 
William  W.  Allen)  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  And  the  said 
Leah  Drura  being  by  us  privately  examined  apart  from  and  out 
of  the  hearing  of  her  husband  whether  she  doth  make  her  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  same  willingly  and  freely  and  without 
being  induced  thereto  by  fear  or  threats  of  or  ill  usage  by  her 
husband  or  fears  of  his  displeasure  she  acknowledges  that  she 
doth  make  the  same  acknowledgement  freely  and  willingly  by 
and  without  being  induced  thereto  by  fear  or  threats  of  or  ill  usage 
by  her  husband  or  fear  of  his  displeasure. 

Examined  and  delivered  William  W.  Allen —  June  3,  1823 
Taken  and  certified  by  us 
William  Crockett 
B.  J.  Hardy 

September  the  30th  day  Anno  Domino  1822.  Then  was  deliv¬ 
ered  unto  me  the  Subscriber  the  foregoing  Deed  in  order  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  Records  of  Somerset  County  which  said 
Deed  together  with  the  acknowledgement  thereof,  thereon  en¬ 
dorsed  and  accordingly  recorded  among  the  same  Records  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid  mentioned  in 
Liber  J.  D.  No.  7  Folio 
425,  426,  427 

Pr.  John  Done,  Clk. 

Copied  July  14,  1947 

By  Loula  Allen  Lentz,  great  grand-daughter  of  Mary  Al¬ 
len  and  William  W.  Allen. 

Stephen  Drura  and  Leah  Drura  are  buried  in  Old  Messick 
private  burying  ground  on  Messick  Farm  at  Alien,  Mary¬ 
land. 
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Whittington  —Allen 

Mary  Whittington,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Miss  Foster, 
was  bom  January  28,  1802.  She  was  married  May  19,  1819 
to  William  Whittington  Allen,  who  was  born  about  1794,  the 
son  of  Mary  Jane  Whittington  and  William  Davis  Allen.  We 
believe  William  Whittington  Allen  was  born  on  Allen’s  Vale 
as  that  property  belonged  to  his  father,  William  Davis  Allen. 
Mary  Whittington  Allen  died  April  20,  1882  at  Allen,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  is  buried  in  the  Church  Cemetery  in  the  village. 

William  Whittington  Allen’s  date  of  death  and  place  of 
burial  is  unknown.  Very  httle  is  known  of  him  except  that 
he  was  quite  a  “fiddle  player”  and  was  living  in  1838. 

Joseph  Whittington,  father  of  Mary  Whittington  and 
Mary  Jane  Whittington  Allen,  mother  of  WiUiam  Whitting¬ 
ton  Allen,  were  brother  and  sister  and  children  of  Priscilla 
Polk  and  Colonel  William  Whittington. 

Mary  Whittington  Allen  was  left  a  widow  with  eight  chil¬ 
dren: 

1  —  Elizabeth  Ann 

2  —  Mary  Jane 

3  —  Margaret  Priscilla 

A  — Joseph  Stewart  Cottman 

5  — William  Francis 

6  — Albert  James 

twins 

7  —  Millie 

8  —  Susan 

The  task  of  raising  a  family  of  eight  was  a  huge  one.  Mary 
Whittington  had  an  education  of  a  sort  as  she  came  from 
the  family  of  Polks  who  beheved  in  education.  She  taught 
school  to  those  who  cared  to  learn  in  the  dining  room  of  her 
home  in  the  mornings.  She  raised  chickens,  ducks  and  geese 
and  on  her  own  spinning  wheel,  which  she  had  received  as 
a  wedding  gift,  she  spun  flax  to  make  thread  to  weave  cloth 
from  which  she  made  clothes  for  her  large  family.  In  the 
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evening  by  tlie  light  of  candles,  she  made  shirt  fronts  for 
men.  The  prevailing  style  then  was  very  small  pin  tucks  down 
the  entire  front. 

Life  was  hard;  the  days  were  never  long  enough.  There 
was  cooking  in  the  fireplace,  quilting,  making  candles  and 
soap,  and  always  the  garden  to  plant  and  cultivate. 

In  later  years  after  the  children  began  to  leave  home  one 
by  one,  she  was  able  to  take  life  a  little  easier.  One  son, 
Joseph  Stewart  Cottman,  stayed  with  her  and  shared  her 
home  until  her  death  in  1882. 

A  quaint  little  story  is  told  of  the  new  bride  (Mary 
Phoebus,  wife  of  Joseph  Stewart  Cottman)  when  she  came 
to  live  with  her  mother-in-law.  Mary  Phoebus  persuaded 
her  husband  to  buy  her  a  cook  stove  which  had  just  come 
into  style.  When  the  stove  was  received,  Mary  Whittington 
made  known  her  disapproval  by  saying,  “that  new  daughter- 
in-law  of  mine  is  bringing  in  a  contraption  of  the  devil.” 
She  had  always  cooked  in  the  fireplace  and  could  not  see 
why  that  method  should  not  be  continued. 


THE  TABLE  BLESSING 

OF 

MARY  WHITTINGTON  ALLEN 

“Lord  bless  this  food  to  our 

service. 

And  us  to  Thine, 

We  beg,  for  Christ  sake. 

Amen.” 

This  blessing  is  used  by  many  of  her  descendants. 
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WILL 


Mary  Allen's 
Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment 

William  F.  Allen  Ex. 

In  the  name  of  God,  I,  Mary  Allen 
of  Wicomico  County  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  being  in  perfect 

health  of  body,  and  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory  and 
understanding,  considering  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  time  thereof  and  being  desirous  to  settle  my 
worldly  affairs,  and  thereby  be  in  the  better  prepared  to  leave 
this  world  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  hence  do  there¬ 
fore  make  and  testament,  in  manner  and  form  following:  that 
is  to  say,  first  and  principally  I  commit  my  soul  unto  the  hands 
of  Almighty  God  and  my  body  to  the  earth  to  be  decently  buried 
at  the  discretion  of  my  executors  herein  after  named,  and  after 
my  debts  and  funeral  charges  are  paid,  I  devise  and  bequeath 
as  follows: 

I  give  and  devise  to  my  grandchildren  Raymond  Allen,  Lind- 
ley  AUen,  Verona  Allen  and  Mary  Whittington  Allen  equal  and 
alike —  my  house  and  lot  where  Joseph  S.  C.  Allen  now  resides, 
situated  at  Upper  Trappe,  Wicomico  County,  Maryland  and 
bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Mill  Pond,  South  by  a  small 
ditch,  at  the  south  end  of  the  garden,  which  is  the  line  dividng 
my  two  lots  and  West  by  the  County  road  containing  one  and 
a  half  acres  of  land  more  or  less,  in  fee  simple. 

I  give  and  devise  unto  my  grandchildren  Grace  Whittington 
Allen  and  F.  Percy  Allen  equal  and  alike  my  house  and  lot 
where  William  F.  Allen  now  resides,  situated  at  Upper  Trappe, 
Wicomico  County,  Maryland  and  bounded  North  by  the  ditch 
described  in  the  above  named  lot.  East  by  the  Mill  Pond.  South 
by  the  M.  E.  Parsonage  lot  and  West  by  the  County  Road,  con¬ 
taining  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  more  or  less  fee  simple. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Albert  James  Allen,  Seventy- 
five  dollars.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Mary  Jane  Wil¬ 
liams  Fifty  dollars.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet  Priscilla  Toadvine,  Fifty  dollars.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
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my  grandson  Charles  T.  Dashiell,  Twenty-five  dollars.  Each  and 
all  of  the  aforementioned  or  foregoing  legacies  to  be  paid  by 
my  Executors  herein  after  named,  and  said  legacies  to  be  paid 
out  of  a  promissory  note  due  me  from  Joseph  S.  C.  Allen  and 
William  F.  Allen. 

I  bequeath  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  to  be  equally 
divided  between  my  two  sons  Joseph  S.  C.  Allen  and  William 
F.  Allen,  share  and  share  alike,  and  lastly,  I  do  hereby  con¬ 
stitute  and  appoint  my  sons  Joseph  S.  C.  Allen  and  William  F. 
Allen  to  be  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
revoking  and  annulling  all  former  wills  by  me  heretofore  made 
satisfying  and  confirming  this  and  none  other,  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament.  In  testimony  whereof  I  have,  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  seal,  this  tenth  day  of  May  in  the  year  1879. 

Mary  Allen  (SEAL) 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  Mary  Allen,  the 
above  named  testatrix  as  and  for  her  last  will  and  testament, 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who  at  her  request  in  her  presence  and 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  subscribed  our  names  as 
witnesses  thereto. 

Levin  B.  Price 
Levi  Malone 
Simeon  F.  Malone 

A  quaint  little  story  has  come  down  to  us  telling  of  Mary 
Whittington  Allen's  activities  for  the  Confederate  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Maryland  was  a  border  state;  some  of  the  young  men 
joined  the  Union  Army  but  most  of  them  joined  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army.  Conscription  was  used  then  and  men  who 
went  to  war  and  came  back  as  deserters  or  for  other  reasons 
and  also  those  who  did  not  want  to  go  at  all,  needed  a 
place  to  hide.  In  her  home  there  was  a  "potato  hole"  in  the 
kitchen  floor  and  the  second  floor  in  the  back  was  built  with 
dormer  windows  which  left  cubby  holes  under  them;  in 
these  two  places  Mary  Whittington  Allen  hid  many  a  soldier. 
On  occasions  when  the  Northern  Army  marched  through 
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the  village,  plundering  as  they  went,  they  never  found  the 
hidden  men.  These  cubby  holes  were  very  fascinating  to  me 
as  a  child  and  as  I  have  grown  older  and  remember  how 
small  the  holes  were,  I  wonder  how  a  man  could  have  gotten 
into  them  or  how  one  could  have  stayed  in  one  of  them 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Also,  at  that  time  her  two  sons  Joseph  S.  C.  Allen  and 
William  Francis  Allen  owned  the  country  store  in  Upper 
Trappe  and  when  it  came  Joseph  S.  C.’s  time  to  enlist  for 
the  war,  he  hired  a  substitute  as  there  had  to  be  someone 
to  carry  on  the  store  with  his  brother  Francis  (Frank).  He 
was  32  years  old  at  the  time.  The  man  he  hired  as  his  sub¬ 
stitute  for  $300.00  was  killed.  We  do  not  know  his  name. 

We  do  not  know  when  Joseph  and  Frank  opened  their 
store  but  it  was  well  estabhshed  long  before  1860.  It  was 
burned  in  1893. 

On  a  page  of  an  old  atlas  of  Wicomico  Cormty,  printed 
in  1877,  appears  this  interesting  notice: 

Trappe  District  Business  References.  J.  and  W.  Allen, 
Dealers  in  Dry  Goods  and  Groceries,  Patent  Medicines, 
Boats,  Shoes,  Hardware  and  Grockery,  Paints,  Oils,  Dye¬ 
stuffs,  Glass,  Drugs,  and  Medicines,  Fancy  Goods,  Hats  and 
Caps  and  all  other  goods  usually  kept  in  a  country  store. 
Cheap  for  cash  or  Produce. 

Upper  Trappe,  Md. 

This  account  appeared  in  The  Salisbury  Advertiser  years 
ago: 

The  oldest  town  in  the  Wicomico  County  was  Upper 
Trappe  (now  AUen) .  It  appears  upon  the  map  about  30  years 
before  Salisbury  was  founded  in  1732. 

A  Postmaster  General,  not  liking  long  names  for  small  post 
oflBces,  insisted  on  abbreviating  the  name  —  and  its  present 
cognomen  —  Allen  —  was  given  it  in  honor  of  its  Postmaster 
Joseph  S.  C.  Allen.  This  change  was  made  in  1884. 
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History  of  Asbury  M.  E.  Church  South 

Allen,  Maryland 

This  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  place  to  give  the  history 
of  the  little  church  in  Allen  and  the  cemetery  where  our 
people  are  buried. 

Mary  Whittington  Allen  is  buried  there  with  some  of  her 
children,  grandchildren  and  many  other  kin. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  locate  the  place  of  burial  or 
time  of  death  of  William  Whittington  Allen,  husband  of 
Mary  Whittington  Allen.  All  we  have  been  able  to  learn  was 
that  he  was  buried  in  a  private  burying  ground  on  a  farm 
near  Princess  Anne.  He  died  after  September  1838.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  there  was  not  a  church  or  cemetery  in  Allen  until 
10  years  later  and  Mary  AUen  buried  her  husband  on  the 
farm  of  either  one  of  her  or  his  kinsman. 

On  Sunday,  August  22,  1948,  the  Asbury  Methodist 
Church  celebrated  its  100th  Anniversary. 

The  village  of  Allen,  Maryland  seems  to  have  come  into 
existence  around  1700.  About  1790  the  Adams  brothers,  who 
hved  on  adjoining  farms  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  now 
known  as  Jarman  and  Tull  farms,  began  the  erection  of  a 
mill  on  Passerdyke  Creek;  over  the  dam  thus  built  for  the 
mill  began  to  pass  the  stagecoach  and  Upper  Trappe  Post 
OflBce  came  into  being.  (It  is  possible  that  the  name  came 
from  the  dam,  thought  of  as  a  trap.)  Previously  the  Salis¬ 
bury  —  Princess  Anne  Road  had  crossed  the  farms  of  E.  K. 
Gunby  and  C.  A.  Cathell  to  the  east  of  the  pond. 

All  the  probabilities  are  that  the  first  preaching  appoint¬ 
ments  were  in  the  homes  of  the  early  Methodists.  The  present 
location  was  secured  by  the  purchase  of  one-half  acre  of 
land  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Stewart  for  $50.00,  September  12th, 
1829.  It  is  thought  that  the  first  church  was  erected  out  of 
lumber  from  trees  cut  on  the  spot,  and  tradition  has  it  that 
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this  was  moved  over  to  the  property  of  Caleb  Twilley,  and 
used  as  a  storehouse  and  postoffice  when  the  new  ( and  pres¬ 
ent)  church  house  was  planned  for. 

The  1848  design  was  as  it  is  today  but  without  steeple, 
vestibule,  choir  space  or  mechanical  music.  Singing  was 
congregational. 

There  were  then  two  doors  in  front,  opposite  two  aisles 
leading  to  the  pulpit.  Rows  of  long  benches  occupied  the 
center  of  the  church  and  short  benches  on  either  side  of  the 
side  aisles.  Two  pews  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  church 
were  occupied  by  the  elderly  members  and  were  referred 
to  as  the  “Amen  Corners.”  It  was  the  custom  for  members 
to  bow  their  heads  in  silent  prayer  upon  entering  the  chmrch. 

The  church  was  heated  by  two  large  “pot-belhed”  stoves, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  church,  and  fueled  with  wood.  It  was 
lighted  by  candles;  later  a  coal  oil  chandelier  hung  from 
the  center  of  the  ceiling. 

The  gallery  was  built  over  the  front  doors  and  it  was  used 
for  the  Negro  slaves  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

The  steeple  and  vestibule  were  added  at  a  later  date, 
possibly  65  years  from  the  centennial  date,  or  aroimd  1883. 
Electricity  was  installed  in  1929. 

The  last  remodeling  was  done  in  1937  and  in  1946,  just 
before  the  98th  anniversary;  oil  heat  was  installed,  thus 
changing  a  primitive  “meeting  house  or  place  of  worship” 
to  a  modem  church  beloved  by  every  one  who  has  ever  been 
associated  with  its  growth.  The  oldest  tombstone  in  the 
cemetery  bears  the  date  January  16,  1852. 

In  1871,  L.  K.  LeCato  became  om:  first  resident  pastor. 
The  salary  was  $400.00  a  year  and  membership  was  194.  By 
1879  the  membership  had  grown  to  216. 

Asbmy  has  sent  three  men  into  the  ministry.  The  first  was 
W.  J.  Twilley  who  was  bom  July  23,  1852,  united  with  the 
church  in  August  1870  and  admitted  to  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
ference  in  1874.  When  he  retired,  he  made  his  home  in  Allen 
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until  his  death  on  January  8,  1923.  The  second  was  Rev.  H. 
H.  Smith  who  was  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  original  trustees 
of  the  property,  James  Simms. 

The  third  was  Roscoe  Jones,  born  in  Allen  on  May  23, 
1877.  He  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  October  1895, 
joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1921  and  at  his  death  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  he  loved  so  well. 

Until  1884,  the  Post  Office  here  was  Upper  Trappe.  There 
was  then  in  Maryland,  Lower  Trappe  (King’s  Creek),  Trappe 
(Talbot  County)  and  the  Trappe  here.  This  was  too  many 
Trappes  for  even  the  United  States  government,  so  its  name 
was  changed  to  Allen  in  honor  of  the  prominent  Allen  family 
of  the  community. 
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Allen  —Harcum 

1820 


Elizabeth  Ann  Allen,  oldest  child  of  Mary  Whittington 
and  WilUam  Whittington  Allen,  was  bom  on  November  23, 
1820,  married  on  November  21,  1844  by  Rev.  Vaun  Smith 
to  Henry  Lee  Harcum,  b.  October  10, 1806  d.  July  23,  1895. 
She  died  on  September  4,  1860  and  is  buried  with  her  hus¬ 
band  on  the  old  Harcum  Farm,  a  few  miles  from  Allen,  Mary¬ 
land,  on  the  Wicomico  River. 

She  died  of  erysipelas  at  the  age  of  40  years.  She  was  ill 
only  three  days  and  left  a  large  family  of  children  as  follows : 

1  — Lee  — went  to  Oklahoma  — B.  September  2,  1845  — D.  ? 

2  —  William  —  settled  in  Ohio  — B.  September  28,  1846  — 

D.  Feb.  9,  1939 
M.  Jennie  Smith 

3  — Eugene  Blan  — B.  May  9,  1848  — D.  May  15,  1849 

4  —  Louis  White  —  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  B.  April  4,  1850 

-  M.  December  12,  1875  -  D.  October  29,  1904 

5  —  Isabel  —  lived  outside  of  Allen,  Md.  —  B.  April  30,  1852 

—  M.  December  30,  1869  — D.  April  24,  1936 

6  — Blan  Elisha  — lived  on  parents’  farm  outside  of  Allen, 

Md.  —  B.  May  5,  1854  — M.  December  10,  1879  — D. 

November  29,  1924. 

7  —  Joseph  Allen  —  settled  in  Ohio  —  B.  August  28,  1856  — 

D.  ? 

8  — Mary  Ehzabeth  —  hved  in  village  of  Allen,  Md. — 

B.  January  16,  1860  — D.  Sept.  1945 

M.  January  30,  1890  to  Andrew  Smith 

Lee  —  Married  September  29,  1869  to  Emma  Rhett 
issue: 
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Ernest  Lee  —  B.  July  9,  1870  D.  Unmarried 
William  Allen  — B.  September  4,  1873  — Married  Fannie 
Hill,  April  27,  1878, 

issue: 

Floyd  —  B.  September  1,  1898 
Louis  —  B.  September  16,  1900 
Charles  Allen  —  B.  September  17,  1902. 

Louis  White  —  Married  Marietta  Jennison  Tompkins, 
issue: 

Mary  Lee  — July  11,  1878 

Glenn  Elmer 

Alberta 

Ruba  *  - 

Martha 

Joseph  Allen  —  M.  Mary  Anne  Smith, 
issue: 

Heber 
Winifred 
David  Allen 
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BLAN  ELISHA  HARCUM 


Blan  Elisha  Harcum,  bom  May  5,  1854,  died  November 
29, 1924,  remained  on  Harcum  Farm  and  married  Mary  Es¬ 
ter  Banks  on  December  10,  1879.  She  was  bom  on  July  19, 
1862,  and  died  in  1938.  She  and  her  husband  are  buried  on 
Old  Harcmn  Farm.  Her  parents  were  William  and  Martha 
Banks, 
issue: 

1  —  Oren 

2  —  Marley 

3  —  Olive 

4  —  Harry 

5  —  Dorothy 

6  —  Penn 

7  —  Eugene  Payton  f 

8  —  Marie 

9  -  Ralph 

10  -  Blan 

11  —  Infant  daughter 

1  — Oren  Lloyd 

B.  September  13,  1880  D.  August  29,  1950 
M.  December  31,  1910  to  Christie  Bell  Barker 
B.  June  2,  1880  D.  January  17,  1955, 
issue: 

1  —  Mary  Hope  B.  August  30,  1913.  Now  serving  with 
American  Red  Cross  in  Korea. 

2  —  Marley  Blan 

B.  March  12,  1883  D.  May  4,  1902 
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3  —  Mary  Olive 

B.  April  21,  1888  D.  May  4,  1909 

4  —  Harry  Lee  Harcum 

B.  March  3,  1890  M.  December  2,  1913  to  Ruth  Kennerly 
—  B.  November  5,  1892  in  Salisbury,  Md. 

D.  August  23,  1958 
issue: 

1  —  Eunice  Lee 

B.  April  1, 1915  in  Salisbury,  Md.  Married  Jesse  Grant 
Holloway,  B.  September  30,  1909,  at  Lyndon,  Ohio 
They  were  married  at  Asbury  Methodist  Church, 
Salisbury,  May  3,  1947 
issue: 

1  —  Jo  Ann  —  B.  May  10,  1948  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

2  —  Jesse  Grant,  Jr.  —  B.  June  12,  1950  in  Washing¬ 

ton,  D.C. 

3  —  Cynthia  Lee  —  B.  January  16,  1955  in  Peters¬ 

burg,  Va. 

4  —  John  Douglas  —  B.  February  6,  1957  in  Arizona. 

2  — Elizabeth  Anne  Harcum 

B.  November  23,  1917  in  Salisbury,  Md.  Married  Al¬ 
bert  William  Morris,  born  in  Salisbury,  January  10, 
1917  —  M.  at  home  of  bride  in  Salisbury,  April  11, 
1942, 
issue: 

1  —  Anne  Kennerly  Morris  —  B.  September  13,  1943 

in  Richmond,  Virginia; 

2  — Albert  William  Morris,  Jr.  B.  June  25,  1946  in 

Salisbury,  Md.; 

3  —  Robert  Franklin  Morris  III  B.  June  29,  1947  in 

Salisbury,  Md. 

3  —  Ruth  Kennerly  Harcum 

B.  July  12,  1920  in  Salisbury,  Md.  Married  Eugene 
Maurice  Messick,  Jr.  born  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1918  M.  in  Walterboro,  S.  C.,  August  25, 
1942, 
issue: 

1  —  Bettie  Lee 
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1  — Nancy  Jo 

Twins 

B.  June  21,  1944 
in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

2  — Eugene  — B.  September  10,  1946  in  Salisbury, 

Md. 

3  — Jon  Harciun  — B.  April  15,  1950  in  Salisbury, 

Md. 

4  —  Michael  Franklin  —  B.  July  29,  1952 

5  —  Dorothy 

B.  August  28,  1891  Married  Clifford  HuflBngton  of  Allen, 
Maryland,  on  February  14,  1923. 

6  — William  Penn 

B.  June  28,  1893  Married  Edna  Mae  Wright  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1917, 
issue: 

1  —  Edward 

2  —  Virginia 

3  —  Rebecca 

4  —  Blan 

7  —  Eugene  Payton 

B.  April  10,  1897  Married  Myrtle  Larmore  on  December 

3,  1923  B.  June  3,  1904, 

issue: 

1  —  Lois  B.  September  11,  1925  Married  C.  Robert 

Kriegh  B.  August  30,  1925 
issue: 

1  —  Linda  Rae  B.  February  27,  1949 

2  —  Steven  Allen  B.  July  14,  1951 

3  — Ellen  Joanne  B.  June  22,  1954 

4  — Carolyn  Ann  B.  Oct.  18,  1958 

2  —  E.  Rae  ( Dr. )  B.  March  1,  1927  M.  Phoebe  Martin 

B.  March  18,  1929 
issue: 

1  —  Sarah  Lois  B.  June  2,  1955 

2  — James  Payton  B.  September  25,  1957 

8  — Mattie  Marie 

B.  September  8,  1898  Married  Mack  Arthur  Gordy 
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9  —  Ralph  Rupert 

B.  May  28,  1900.  Married  Irma  Halloway,  February  19, 

1925, 

issue: 

1  —  Ralph  R.  Jr.  B.  June  6,  1926.  Married  March  14, 

1958  to  Anne  Marie  Evans. 

2  — Joseph  B.  March  23,  1930. 

10  —  Blan  Elisha 

B.  August  22, 1902.  Married  November  26, 1942  to  Virginia 
Trader. 

11  —  Unnamed  Infant  Daughter.  Bom  November  4,  1895;  died 

April  6,  1896. 

Service  Record  of 

Clifford  Buffington,  husband  of  Dorothy  Harcum.  En¬ 
tered  service  of  World  War  I  in  March  1918  at  Camp  Meade 
and  served  20  months  overseas.  He  sailed  with  the  Fifth 
U.S.  Division  and  landed  near  Paris,  France.  Fought  in  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Verdun  under  General  John  Pershing.  Received  hon¬ 
orable  discharge  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  July  1920. 

LOUIS  WHITE  HARCUM  BRANCH 

Louis  White  Harcum  son  of  Elizabeth  Ann  Allen  and 
Henry  Harcum. 

Bom  April  4,  1850  at  Allen,  Maryland  Died  October  29, 
1909  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  buried  in  Maple  Park  Ceme¬ 
tery.  Married  December  12,  1875  in  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  to 
Marietta  Jennison  Tompkins  Born  February  8,  1857  in  Cold- 
water,  Michigan  Died  March  24,  1937  at  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri,  buried  in  Maple  Park  Cemetery, 
issue : 

1  —  Mary  Lee 

2  — Glenn  Elmer 

3  —  Alberta 

4  —  Ruba 

5  —  Martha 
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1  —  Mary  Lee,  first  child  of  Louis  White  and  Marietta  Jennison 

Tompkins  —  B.  July  11,  1878  at  Exter,  Kansas,  near  Clay 
Center,  Kansas.  M.  December  4,  1907,  in  Springfield,  Mo. 
to  Edwin  Clark  King.  D.  October  18,  1954,  and  buried  in 
National  Cemetery.  Edwin  Clark  King  (volunteer)  en¬ 
listed  in  Spanish  American  War  as  Ward  Master  in  Ma¬ 
nila.  Spent  three  years  in  Hospital  work—  Discharged 
states,  “Excellent  Ward  Master”, 
issue: 

Louis  Nathaniel  King,  1st.  —  son  of  Louis  and  Mary  Lee 
King  — B.  July  12,  1916.  M.  April  9,  1942,  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  to  Mildred  Ahce  Moore  —  B.  June  13,  1915; 
separated  in  1946. 
issue: 

1  — Louis  Nathaniel  King,  Jr.  B.  March  28,  1943  at  San 

Diego,  Cal. 

2  —  David  Allen  King  —  B.  September  13,  1946  in  Spring- 

field,  Mo. 

2nd  Marriage  to  Mary  Anne  Van  Darp,  October  9,  1950, 

at  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  Camden,  Ark. 

issue: 

1  —  Michael  Howard  King  —  B.  October  1952,  in  Wash¬ 

ington,  D.  C. 

2  —  Mary  Susan  King  —  B.  February  8,  1957,  in  Washing¬ 

ton,  D.  C. 

Louis  Nathaniel  King  is  a  Col.  in  U.S.M.C.,  graduate 
of  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapohs,  Md.  He  enhsted 
December  12,  1933.  Now  stationed  in  Washington,  D.C. 

2  —  Glen  Elmer  Harcum,  second  son  of  Louis  White  and  Mari¬ 

etta  J.  T.  Harcum  B.  February  18,  1880.  M.  September 
28,  1915,  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Harriette  Remington  —  B. 
June  24, 1887.  D.  December  20, 1942  in  Inglewood,  Calif, 
and  buried  in  Inglewood  Cemetery.  Glen  Elmer  Harcum 
was  a  Spanish  War  Veteran  and  a  Bugler  for  Co.  K.,  2nd 
Missouri  Reg.  of  Volunteers. 

3  — Alberta  Harcum,  third  child  of  Louis  White  and  Marietta 

J.  T.  Harcum  B.,  September  26, 1882  at  Exter,  Clay  Coim- 
ty,  Kansas.  M.  January  18, 1903  to  James  Thomas  Carskad- 
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don.  D.  September  27,  1942;  buried  in  El  Paso,  Texas 
issue: 

1  —  Orville  White  Carskaddon  —  B.  March  20,  1907,  at 

CofFeyville,  Kan.  M.  Margarite  McPheeters,  July  2, 

1942, 

issue: 

1  —  Billie  Carskaddon  —  B.  April  14,  1944. 

Orville  White  Carskaddon  enlisted  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 
Honorable  discharge. 

Billie  Carskaddon  enlisted  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  discharge. 

2  —  Harold  Harcum  Carskaddon  —  B.  December  19,  1909 

at  Coffeyville,  Kan.  D.  May  2,  1910  buried  in  Ellen- 
wood,  Kansas,  Cemetery. 

3  — Francis  Fisher  Carskaddon  —  B.  January  17,  1913. 

M.  Mildred  Harriman  November  7,  1933  at  El  Paso, 
Texas, 
issue: 

1  —  James  Charles  —  B.  December  5,  1939  —  M.— 

one  child. 

Francis  Fisher  Carskaddon  graduated  R.  O.  T.  C.,  El 
Paso,  Texas.  Served  and  discharged. 

2  —  Ruba  Louise  —  B.  September  13, 1917  —  D.  May 

2,  1924,  buried  in  Clafflin,  Kansas. 

4  —  Ruba  Harcum,  fourth  child  of  Louis  White  and  Ma¬ 

rietta  J.  T.  Harcum  —  B.  August  25,  1888,  in  Exter, 
Clay  County,  Kansas  —  M.  September  28,  1912,  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Oscar  Meek, 
issue: 

1  —  Marietta  Louise  —  B.  February  12,  1914, 

Springfield,  Mo.  —  M.  July  3,  1935,  at  Chase, 

Kansas,  to  Joseph  Marion  Oliver 

issue: 

1  — Robert  Joe  Oliver  — B.  March  10, 

1938,  at  Chase,  Kansas 

2  —  Kenneth  Lee  Oliver  —  B.  December 

12,  1939,  at  Claflin,  Kansas 

2  — Lucille  Fern  Meek  — B.  October  25,  1915,  in 
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Springfield,  Mo.  —  M.  October  29,  1940,  at 
Tulsa,  Okla.  to  James  Russell  Taylor, 
issue: 

1  —  Thomas  Lee  —  B.  December  20,  1941 

in  San  Diego,  California 

2  —  Michael  Eugene  —  B.  November  8, 

1947,  in  San  Diego,  California 

3  — Cleo  Josephine  Meek  — B.  April  17,  1918  in 

Springfield,  Mo.  —  M.  Vernon  Amon 
issue: 

1  — Mary  Geraldine  — B.  August  2,  1948, 
in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

2  -  Child 

4  —  Emogene  Meek  —  B.  May  7,  1924  in  Wat¬ 

kins,  Okla.  —  M.  October  1944  in  San  Die¬ 
go,  Cahfomia,  to  Ray  G.  Morgan 
issue: 

1  —  Jimmie  Gordon  —  B.  January  2,  1946, 

in  San  Diego 

2  —  Glenn  Richard 

Twins 

B.  October  9,  1947 

Beverly  Jean 

5  — Martha  Harcum,  fifth  child  of  Louis  White 

and  Marietta  J.  T.  Harcum  — B.  June  22, 
1891  Exter,  Clay  County,  Kansas.  D.  July  1, 
1932  buried  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  M.  March  28, 
1911  to  Henry  Hoyt  Purinton  —  He  died  in 
Enid,  Okla.,  on  January  11, 1932,  and  is  bur¬ 
ied  in  Tulsa, 
issue: 

1  —  Harry  Francis  —  B.  February  22,  1912 
in  Duimegan,  Mo.  M.  Frieda?, 
issue: 

1  —  Helen  Louise  —  B.  April  6,  1946 

—  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

2  —  Richard  Paul  —  B.  September 

22,  1947  —  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
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3  —  Name  not  known 

2  —  Esther  Orentha  —  B.  October  24,  1913, 
Dunnegan,  Mo.  —  M.  August  14, 
1933,  Tulsa,  Okla.  to  Jessie  Crook, 
issue: 

1  —  Thomas  LeRoy  —  B.  October 
15, 1940,  ( Sand  Springs )  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

3  —  Melvin  Earl  —  B.  December  23, 
1916,  Fair  Grove,  Mo.  —  M. 
Enlisted  September  1,  1938, 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas  —  now  in 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 
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Harcum  —  Cooper 

ISABEL  HARCUM  COOPER 

Isabel  Harcum,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Henry 
Harcum,  was  bom  April  10,  1852  and  died  April  24,  1936. 
She  was  married  to  William  Henry  Harrison  Cooper  of  Rock- 
awalkin,  Md.,  on  December  30,  1869.  He  was  bom  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1846,  and  died  Febmary  17,  1922.  She  bore  him 
eight  daughters  and  three  sons: 

1  —  Mary  Elizabeth 

2  —  Lucy 

3  —  Rene  Bell 

4  —  Daisy 

5  —  Bernice 

6  —  Margie 

7  —  Roy  Clifford 

8  —  Beulah 

9  —  Harry  —  bom  dead 

10  —  Grover 

11  —  Blossom 

1  —  Mary  Elizabeth,  first  child  of  Isabel  and  William  Hen¬ 
ry  Harrison  Cooper  was  bom  at  the  Harcum  Farm,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1870.  M.  1st  L.  M.  Price  on  May  12,  1890;  2nd  Ben¬ 
jamin  Jones  Dashiell  Phillips  of  Hebron,  Maryland,  in  June 
1900.  He  was  bom  December  22,  1860,  died  December  11, 
1928. 
issue: 

1  —  Winifred  Maria  —  B.  May  3,  1901,  Married  Garland  R. 
Belote  of  Onancock,  Va. 
issue: 

1  —  Garland  B.  Belote  —  B.  November  15,  1926.  M. 
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Margarent  Jean  Lazenby  of  Georgia  on  June  24, 

1950, 

issue: 

1  —  Gary  —  B.  March  28,  1952 

2  —  Michel  —  B.  March  18,  1955 

2  —  Blair,  died  in  infancy.  B.  June  17,  1804;  d.  Aug.  31, 

1905. 

3  —  Elizabeth  Cooper  —  B.  December  15,  1906.  Mar¬ 

ried  twice  —  1st  marriage  to  G.  Hammond  Myers 

of  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

issue: 

1  —  Elizabeth  Imogene  —  b.  May  15,  1930 

2nd  marriage  to  Andrew  H.  Baird  of  New 
York. 

No  issue. 

2  — Lucy  Cooper,  Born  March  2,  1872,  M.  Philip  E.  Snyder  on 
June  22,  1898.  Died  September  17,  1956. 
issue: 

1  —  Clarence  Edwin  —  B.  June  1899 

2  —  Harry  Cooper  —  B.  December  22,  1900 

3  — Isabel  — B.  November  24,  1907.  Married  twice 

1st  to  Nyall  Ferris 
2nd  to  Lee  W.  Davis. 

3  — Rcnc  Bell  Cooper,  B.  February  14,  1874.  M.  in  1911  to 

John  W.  Davis.  She  died  March  19,  1937, 
issue: 

1  — John  — B.  April  22,  1918  D.  Sept.  10,  1941. 

4  — Dfl/sy  Cooper,  B.  April  10,  1876  M.  Ben  L.  Haynes  Au¬ 

gust  8,  1908.  He  died  June  1909. 

5 --Bernice  Cooper,  B.  December  19,  1877  M.  George  Mari¬ 
on  Messick  of  Quantico,  Md.  April  9,  1906, 
issue: 

1  —  Joseph  Marion  —  B.  June  22,  1908.  M.  Dorothy 
Yeick.  He  is  Chief  Internalist  of  Du  Pont  Center 
and  on  Staflf  of  Delaware  Hospital, 
issue: 

1  — Joseph  Marion  — B.  Feb.  13,  1935 

2  — George  Howard  — B.  Nov.  16,  1940. 
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2  — Leah  — B.  April  21,  1907  M.  James  Andrew  Phil¬ 
lips,  1933, 
issue: 

1  — James  Andrew  — B.  Feb.  6,  1942 

2  — Nancy  Ann  — B.  Feb.  3,  1949. 

6  — Margie  Cooper,  B.  October  7,  1879  M.  Clarence  Edwin 

Haines  of  Blanchester,  Ohio, 
issue: 

1  — Edgar  S.  —  B.  November  11,  ?  M.  Lois  Dewey 

2  —  Mary  Cooper  —  B.  August  26,  1915. 

7  — Roy  Clifford  Cooper,  B.  July  30,  1881  M.  Sarah  Anne 

"Nan”  Taylor  on  February  6,  1906  D.  1944 
issue: 

1  — Annabel  — B.  February  23,  1907  M.  Frederick  H. 

Holloway  on  March  16,  1930.  B.  November  20, 

1902, 

issue: 

1  — Nancy  — B.  May  17,  1931  M.  Raymond 

Faby  — B.  June  26,  1930, 
issue: 

1  — Raymond  Frederick  (Ricky)  B.  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1958  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

2  —  Sara  Ann  —  B.  July  10,  1937  M.  Henry 

Stickney  Potter,  Aug.  29,  1959. 

2  — Levin  Taylor  — B.  August  25,  1909  M.  twice  — 

1st  to  Ellen  Elizabeth  Payne,  B.  December  15, 
1915  M.  May  27,  1937  D.  November  3,  1955, 
issue: 

1  —  Franklin  —  B.  April  21,  1940 

2  — Clifford  Payne  — B.  July  5,  1945 

3  —  Mary  Ellen  —  B.  June  7,  1954. 

2nd  marriage  on  August  3,  1957,  to  Florence  Byrd 
Allen,  granddaughter  of  Wilham  F.  and  Martha  P. 
Allen,  and  daughter  of  Walter  and  Beulah  Allen 
of  Salisbury,  Md. 

3  — William  H.  —  B.  July  4,  1911.  M.  Onita  Payne  Oc¬ 

tober  5,  1935  — B.  September  1918 
issue: 
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1  —  Jean  —  B.  April  21,  1937  M.  Donald  Little¬ 

ton,  June  16,  1956, 
issue: 

1  —  Cynthia  Denise  —  B.  October  20, 
1957  at  Salisbury,  Md. 

2  —  Harry  —  B.  September  24,  1939. 

4  —  Helen  Frances  —  B.  January  30,  1924,  near  Allen, 
Md.  M.  June  11,  1949,  at  Salisbury,  Md.  to  Nor¬ 
man  Edmund  Mozal,  B.  October  22,  1926  at  De¬ 
troit,  Mich., 
issue: 

1  —  JeflFrey  Patrick  —  B.  January  18,  1954  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

2 —  Alan  Cooper.  B.  Dec.  8,  1958  at  Baltimore, 
Md. 

SERVICE  RECORD  Helen  Frances  Cooper.  Served  in 
American  Red  Cross  from  September  1944  to  May  1948. 
One  year  in  Washington,  D.  C.  —  One  year  in  California. 
Overseas  from  1947  to  1948. 

8 --Beulah  Cooper  —  B.  January  9,  1886.  M.  John  WolE  Stout 
on  June  19,  1912, 
issue: 

1  —  Frances  Cooper  —  B.  June  29,  1917.  M.  Raymond 
Nelson  Taylor,  April  17,  1940, 
issue: 

1  —  Barbara  Mae  —  B.  August  22,  1941 

2  — John  Michel  — B.  February  18,  1943 

3  — David  Allen  — B.  February  12,  1945 

4  —  Carl  Raymond  —  B.  August  24,  1948 

2 -John  Wolf  Stout,  Jr.-B.  July  15,  1919  M.  Rita 
Joyce  September  12,  1942 
issue: 

1  —  Christine  Joyce  —  B.  December  21,  1951. 

2  —  John  Cooper  —  B.  September  3,  1955. 

SERVICE  RECORD  of  JOHN  W.  STOUT,  JR. 
Enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  an  Apprentice  Sea¬ 
man  in  July,  1940,  and  made  his  first  cruise  to  the  Caribbean 
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Area  in  November  of  that  year.  During  that  cruise.  Seaman 
Stout  was  selected  as  a  Midshipman,  US  NR,  and  received 
oflBcer  training  on  board  USS  Prairie  State  receiving  commis¬ 
sion  as  Ensign  USNR  on  September  12,  1941.  Immediately 
following  commissioning,  he  reported  to  the  destroyer  USS 
Kearny,  then  on  patrol  and  convoy  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
On  October  16,  1941,  Kearny  was  rushed  to  the  aid  of  a 
British  convoy  bound  for  Europe  and  which  was  under  heavy 
attack  by  a  German  wolf  pack.  This  and  other  US  destroyers 
participated  actively  in  the  battle  along  side  British,  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Free  French  Naval  ships  until  early  in  the  morning 
of  October  17,  when  the  Kearny  was  torpedoed  by  a  U-boat 
with  the  loss  of  11  hves  and  10  missing  and  wounded,  follow¬ 
ing  which  she  limped  into  Iceland  under  her  own  power  for 
emergency  repairs.  Early  in  1942,  the  Kearny  resumed  her 
duties  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  later  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
imtil  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  in  November  1942.  Kearny 
was  heavily  engaged  in  the  battles  for  Morocco  in  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Leyauty  and  Casa  Blanca. 

Following  promotion  to  Lt.  (jg).  Stout  was  ordered  to 
help  commission  a  new  and  larger  destroyer  the  USS  Brown, 
in  San  Pedro,  Cahfomia,  in  the  spring  of  1943.  The  Brown 
went  directly  to  the  South  Pacific  and  participated  actively 
in  the  following  operations:  Treasury-Bougainville,  Gilbert 
Islands,  Bismark  Archipelago,  Asiatic-Pacific  raids.  Western 
New  Gumea,  Mariannas,  Western  Carolines,  Leyte,  Battles 
off  Samar  and  Cape  Engano,  and  miscellaneous  Third  and 
Fifth  Fleet  raids  on  Okinawa,  the  Jimas,  Formosa,  the  Vi- 
sayas,  Luzon,  etc.  Promoted  to  Senior  Lieutenant,  Stout 
was  detached  late  in  1944,  to  commission  the  USS  Seminole, 
an  Assault  Transport,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  which  then  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  and  ultimately  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Inchon,  Korea.  Promoted  to  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  in  1945  and  upon  returning  to  the  Philhpines,  Stout 
was  detached  from  the  Seminole  and  sent  to  San  Francisco 
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for  release  to  inactive  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Presently 
a  full  Commander,  he  is  still  active  in  the  peace  time  Naval 
Reserve  in  a  ready  status. 

9  — Grover  Cleveland  Cooper —  B.  October  30,  1888.  M.  Mar¬ 
tha  Maddox,  July  12,  1911, 
issue: 

1  —  Richard  Cooper  —  B.  September  14,  1912  M. 

Mary  ?  D.  1942  —  Lost  at  sea  in  World  War  II; 
issue: 

Richard,  Jr.  —  B.  October  7, 1941. 

2  —  Marybelle  —  B.  November  16, 1913. 

3  —  Amy  —  B.  December  6,  19?  M.  Carl  O’Neil 

issue: 

Joan. 

4  —  Franklin  —  B.  October  30,  1916  D.  1928. 

5  —  Pauline  —  B.  March  16, 1918  M.  ? 

Three  children. 

6  —  Marian  —  B.  July  21,  1919. 

7  —  Mildred  —  B.  December  7,  1921  M.  Manley  ? 

Two  children. 

10  —  Blossom  Cooper  —  B.  March  29,  1890  Single 


Harcum  —Smith 

MARY  ELIZABETH  HARCUM 

SMITH 

Mary  Elizabeth,  youngest  child  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  Allen  Harcum,  was  born  January  16, 1860.  At  the  death 
of  her  mother,  when  she  was  nine  months  old,  she  was  taken 
and  raised  by  her  grandmother,  Mary  Whittington  Allen. 
She  died  in  1945. 
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Her  marriage  to  Andrew  Washington  Smith,  bom  in  1852 
and  died  on  February  6,  1937,  was  performed  by  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  T.  Routten  on  January  80,  1890,  at  Allen  Methodist 
Church,  Allen,  Maryland,  Both  are  buried  in  the  chinrch 
cemetery  at  Allen,  Maryland, 
issue : 

1  —  Eva  Allen 

2  — Mildred  Pauline 

3  —  Geraldine  Marie 

4  — Joseph  William  Theodore 


EVA  ALLEN  SMITH 
JAMES 

Eva  Allen,  first  child  of  Andrew  W.  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Smith,  was  bom  on  October  27,  1890,  in  Allen,  Maryland. 

She  was  married  September  17, 1913,  at  the  Allen  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  Allen,  Maryland,  to  Wildai  James,  bom  May 
7,  1886,  in  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
issue: 

1  -  Ella  Elizabeth 

2  — Mildred  Geraldine 

3  — Louis  Gook 

4  -  Wildai 

5  — Edwin  Smith 

6  — Eva  Allen 

7  —  Joseph  Emerson 


ELLA  ELIZABETH  JAMES 
SEWARD 

Ella  Elizabeth,  first  child  of  Wildai  and  Eva  Allen  James, 
was  born  July  15,  1914,  in  Cambridge,  Maryland.  She  was 
married  on  April  19, 1940-41  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  to  Ever¬ 
ett  Seward,  bom  on  July  15,  1904,  in  Hudson,  Maryland. 
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MILDRED  GERALDINE  JAMES 

LINDNER 


Mildred  Geraldine  James,  second  child  of  Wildai  and  Eva 
Allen  James,  was  born  February  4, 1916,  in  Gambridge,  Mary¬ 
land.  She  was  married  June  15, 1940,  to  Emil  Walter  Lindner, 
born  October  3,  1910,  in  Gambridge,  Maryland, 
issue : 

1  —  Dermis  Lindner  —  B.  February  8,  1943  in  Baltimore  Md. 


LOUIS  GOOK  JAMES 

Louis  Gook  James,  third  child  of  Wildai  and  Eva  Allen 
James,  was  born  September  15,  1917  in  Gambridge,  Mary¬ 
land.  He  was  married  in  Bethesda,  Maryland  June  3,  1954, 
to  Jeanne  Bernice  McKenley,  bom  November  11,  1923  in 
Gincinnati,  Ohio.  Adopted  baby  girl,  Nancy  Lou. 


SERVIGE  REGORD 
of 

LOUIS  GOOK  JAMES 

Joined  the  Army  April  7,  1941.  While  he  was  in  service, 
he  was  located  in  England.  Discharged  as  Master  Sergeant 
October  12,  1945. 


WILDAI  JAMES,  JR. 

Wildai  James,  Jr.,  fourth  child  of  Wildai  and  Eva  Allen 
James,  was  bom  April  3,  1919,  in  Gambridge,  Md.  He  was 
married  in  Gambridge,  July  2,  1948,  to  Bettye  Anne  Adams, 
bom  June  3,  1925,  in  Gambridge. 

One  child  —  Douglas  Thomas  James  —  B.  July  11,  1951. 


SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

WILDAI  JAMES,  JR. 

Joined  Army  April  28,  1944.  While  he  was  in  service,  he 
was  located  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  He  was  in  the 
“Battle  of  the  Bulge.” 

EDWIN  SMITH  JAMES 

Edwin  Smith  James,  fifth  child  of  Wildai  and  Eva  Allen 
James,  was  born  May  6,  1923,  in  Cambridge,  Md. 

He  was  married  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  Septem¬ 
ber  15, 1943,  to  Ethel  Mae  Hubble,  bom  November  11, 1922, 
in  Fawn  Grove,  Georgia. 

issue: 

1  —  Edwin  Smith  James,  Jr.  —  B.  May  19,  1945. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

EDWIN  JAMES 

Joined  the  Navy  September  12,  1942  and  was  located  in 
Ocracoke  Island,  North  Carolina.  Discharged  as  Store  Keeper 
after  serving  3  years  —  4  months  and  24  days  in  service. 

EVA  ALLEN  JAMES 
MOWBRAY 

Eva  AUen,  sixth  child  of  Wildai  and  Eva  Allen  James,  was 
bora  June  24, 1926,  in  Cambridge,  Md.  She  was  married  May 
5,  1945,  to  William  Walter  Mowbray,  bom  June  15,  1923, 
in  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
issue: 

1  — William  Walter  — B.  April  4,  1946 

2  —  Colleen  Sharon  —  B.  August  15-16,  1950 

3  — Priscilla  Allen  — B.  October  1,  1954 

4  —  Cjmthia  Ann  —  B.  April  1957. 
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SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

WILLIAM  MOWBRAY 

Joined  the  Navy  December  8,  1942.  While  he  was  in  serv¬ 
ice,  he  was  located  at  Miami,  Florida;  Pensacola,  Florida; 
Norfolk,  Virginia;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Alamanda,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Anacostia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  was  discharged  as  a  Lieutenant,  January  1,  1947. 

JOSEPH  EMERSON  JAMES 

Joseph  Emerson,  seventh  child  of  Wildai  and  Eva  Allen 
James,  was  born  August  19,  1929,  in  Cambridge,  Maryland. 

He  was  married  in  Easton,  Maryland,  January  12,  1957,  to 
Margaret  Estelle  Newnam,  born  January  22, 1937,  in  Grafton, 
West  Virginia. 

issue: 

Joseph  Emerson  James,  Jr.  —  B.  November  4,  1957. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Emerson  James  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  for  one  year,  1948- 
1949.  He  attended  University  of  Maryland  two  years,  1949- 
52.  Was  graduated  with  B.  A.  degree.  Attended  General 
Theological  Seminary  New  York  for  three  years.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon  in  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
June  1, 1955,  and  ordained  a  Priest  in  Christ  Church,  Easton, 
Maryland,  December  17,  1955.  He  was  assistant  Rector  in 
Christ  Church  for  one  year,  and  is  now  Rector  at  Christ 
Church,  Denton,  Maryland. 

MILDRED  PAULINE  SMITH 

BELL 

Mildred  Pauline,  second  child  of  Andrew  W.  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Smith,  was  bom  May  7, 1893,  in  Allen,  Maryland. 
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she  was  married  in  the  Allen  Methodist  Church,  Allen, 
Md.,  May  16,  1917,  to  Joseph  Humphries  Bell,  born  August 
1,  1883,  in  Berkley,  Virginia.  Died  February  27,  1954,  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Allen  Methodist  Church, 
issue: 

Thelma  Leigh  —  B.  March  1,  1918,  at  Oceana,  Va. 

Married  in  Epworth  Methodist  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  August 
7,  1943,  to  Dr.  Joseph  Crownover  MacPhail,  born  February 
24,  1912, 
issue: 

1  —  Joseph  Crownover  —  B.  October  1, 1944,  at  Beloit,  Wis¬ 
consin 

2  —  James  Harvey  —  B.  January  3,  1949,  at  Bay  City, 
Michigan. 


SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

DR.  JOSEPH  CROWNOVER  MacPHAIL 

Dr.  MacPhail  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder,  Colorado;  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Medicine,  Denver,  Colorado,  in  June  1937,  with  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  He  interned  for  one  year  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Bay 
City,  Michigan.  In  general  practice  from  1938  until  1951  in 
Bay  City,  Michigan.  In  1951,  he  did  one  year  of  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  field  of  Ophthalmology  and  two  year’s  work  in  the  same 
field  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  Richmond,  1952- 
1954. 

He  joined  the  Navy  in  April  1942  as  a  Lieutenant  (jg) 
Medical  Corps  —  was  discharged  as  Lieutenant  Commander 
in  February  1946.  His  first  assignment  was  duty  aboard  the 
destroyer  U.S.S.  Tillman,  convoying  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
he  participated  in  the  North  African  and  Sicihan  invasions. 
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His  next  duty  was  Medical  OflBcer  at  the  Naval  Training 
Station  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  and  received  training  at  Camp  Joseph 
Pendleton,  California.  He  became  Medical  Officer  attached 
to  an  anti-aircraft  battalion  and  was  engaged  in  the  invasion 
of  Okinawa. 

He  was  recalled  to  active  service  September  1950  during 
the  Korean  conflict  and  was  assigned  as  Medical  Officer 
aboard  the  submarine  tender  U.S.S.  Orion  based  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

He  was  discharged  in  April  1951. 

MILDRED  SMITH  BELL 

Mildred  Smith  Bell,  daughter  of  Andrew  Washington 
Smith  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Harcum  Smith  was  bom  in  Allen, 
Maryland,  Wicomico  County,  May  7,  1893.  She  has  become 
a  practicing  artist  and  exhibits  often  with  the  Tidewater  Art¬ 
ists  of  which  she  is  a  member. 

She  took  up  painting  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  classes 
organized  by  the  Hermitage  Foundation  of  Lockhaven  in 
Norfolk  and  taught  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Fanning  Taylor. 

She  has  had  her  paintings  in  exhibitions  in  Norfolk,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  A  nmnber  are  in  private 
collections. 


GERALDINE  xMARIE  SMITH 
HOFFMAN 

Geraldine  Marie,  third  child  of  Andrew  W.  and  Mary  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Smith,  was  bom  March  19, 1895,  in  Allen,  Maryland. 

She  was  married  in  the  Allen  Methodist  Church,  Allen, 
Maryland,  October  15, 1919,  to  James  Harvey  HofiFman,  bom 
May  14,  1892,  in  Harborton,  Virginia. 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  THEODORE  SMITH 
Joseph  William  Theodore,  fourth  child  of  Andrew  W.  and 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,  was  bom  Febmary  23, 1897,  in  Allen, 
Maryland. 

He  was  married  in  Salisbury,  Maryland,  Jime  7,  1930,  to 
Hannah  Collier,  born  October  26,  1901,  in  Nanticoke,  Mary¬ 
land. 

He  took  a  shorthand  course  at  Beacom  Business  College 
and  was  graduated  on  March  15,  1917.  He  also  took  a  com¬ 
plete  architectural  course  at  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated,  September  18, 
1936.  He  was  appointed  Deputy  Clerk,  Circuit  Court,  Wico¬ 
mico  County,  April  27, 1918,  and  obtained  7  months’  leave  of 
absence  from  August  9, 1918  to  March  1, 1919,  during  World 
War  I  to  serve  in  the  Navy,  returning  to  Salisbury  and 
serving  as  Deputy  Clerk  until  appointed  Clerk  Circuit  Court 
on  November  24,  1944.  He  was  elected  Clerk  on  December 
3, 1946,  November  30, 1950,  and  on  December  3,  1954  with¬ 
out  opposition.  The  last  election,  he  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  of  any  candidate  on  the  ticket. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  THEODORE  SMITH 

Enlisted  in  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force  on  July  30, 
1918,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Served  as  Y  2|c  from  August  9, 
1918  to  March  1,  1919.  Received  honorable  discharge,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1921,  at  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia. 
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Allen —Williams 


MARY  JANE  ALLEN 
WILLIAMS 
1823 

Mary  Jane  Allen,  second  child  of  Mary  Whittington,  and 
William  Whittington  Allen,  was  born  June  6, 1823,  and  died 
July  17,  1906.  She  married  Matthias  D.  Williams,  bom  No¬ 
vember  15,  1818,  died  May  12,  1895,  son  of  Molly  D.,  bora 
August  30, 1796,  died  September  25, 1857,  and  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  bom  September  8,  1793,  and  died  February  14,  1863. 
issue : 

1  —  Donald  Mills  (Dow)  B.  April  10, 1853  D.  April  20, 1922 

2  — Ann  Eliza  (Annie)  B.  October  31,  1855  D.  May  18, 

1879,  age  23  years,  M.  Dr.  J.  I.  T.  Long  and  had  one  child, 
Mark  Long. 

3  —  Mary  F.  B.  1860  D.  1937  M.  Charles  A.  Cathell,  bom 

1863,  and  died  1951. 
issue: 

1  —  Raleigh  —  B.  1886  D.  1912  26  years  of  age. 

2  —  Major  Lee  —  B.  December  23,  1888  D.  October  2, 

1957  buried  in  Allen  Cemetery.  Married  Nellie 
Nichols,  B.  May  10,  1895  D.  June  7,  1946. 
issue: 

1  —  Lula  Lee  —  B.  August  30,  1923  M.  James 
Louis  Fields,  B.  June  21,  1925. 
issue: 

1  —  Sharon  Lee  B.  June  2,  1944 

2  — James  Ronald  B.  June  28,  1947 

3  — Joan  Ruth  B.  June  19,  1950 
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4  — ClifiFord  Fields  II  B.  December  14, 
1955 

3  — Allen  — B.  ?  Married  twice  and  has  two  sons 
issue: 

1  —  William 

2  —  Raleigh 

by  first  marriage  and  grandchildren. 

No  issue  by  second  marriage 
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Allen  —Dashiell 


MARGARET  PRISCILLA  ALLEN 

DASHIELL 

Margaret  Priscilla,  third  child  of  Mary  Whittington  and 
William  Whittington,  was  born  September  27,  1825  and  died 
on  March  13,  1918.  She  was  married  twice:  first  to  Thomas 
Washington  Dashiell  on  March  8,  1849.  He  died  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1857.  Her  second  husband  was  Captain  Toadvine. 
issue: 

1  —  Twins  “  Boy  and  girl 

2 —  Charles  T.  —  B.  January  3,  1854;  died  Dec.  14,  1928 

3  —  Mary  Priscilla  —  Buried  in  Allen  Cemetery, 

issue: 

Queen  Victoria.  Married  Everett  Thomas.  Buried  in 
Cambridge,  Maryland. 

4  — Elizabeth  Washington  (Washie).  Bom  Jan.  31,  1858.  Mar¬ 

ried  Lee  Porter.  Died  February  21,  1924, 
issue: 

1  —  Eunice 

2  —  Cora 

3  —  Nora 

5  —  Charles  T.  Dashiell  —  Married  Henrietta  Matilda  Both- 

um,  November  12,  1879.  She  was  born  on  September  20, 
1861,  in  Cornersville,  Dorchester  Coimty,  Md.  D.  No¬ 
vember  24,  1947. 
issue: 

1  —  Ernest  Lyston  —  b.  Febmary  13,  1881  in  Allen, 
Maryland.  D.  August  8,  1952.  Married  Virginia 
Wright  in  1904, 
issue: 
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1  — Lyle  Bothum  — b.  November  1905,  in  Cam¬ 

bridge,  Md. 

2  —  Ernest  Lyston  —  B.  January  16,  1911,  in 

Middletown,  Delaware.  M.  Mrs.  Louise  Ea¬ 
son  Marshall,  September  1937,  in  Salisbury, 
Maryland. 

3  —  June  —  B.  October  1918  in  Salisbury,  Mary- 

Maryland.  M.  Levin  Newcomb,  Jr.  August 

18,  1940, 

issue: 

1  —  Jim  —  B.  November  19,  1941,  in  Cam¬ 

bridge,  Md. 

2  — Dick  —  B.  June  22,  1943,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 

Levin  Newcomb,  Jr.  was  killed  in  World 
War  II  near  St.  L6,  France,  June  19,  1944. 

2  — Eunice  — B.  July  19,  1886,  in  Cambridge,  Mary¬ 

land.  D.  January  10,  1888. 

3  —  George  Otis  —  B.  October  10,  1890,  in  Cambridge, 

Md.  M.  Alma  La  Grange  Corson  on  September 

12,  1916,  in  Cambridge,  Md. 

issue: 

1  —  George  Otis  Jr.  —  B.  January  10,  1918.  M. 

Martha  Waltrand  Heiber,  June  26,  1946, 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

1  — Edwin  Heiber  — B.  March  25,  1947. 

2  —  Henrietta  Corson  —  B.  May  14,  1921. 

4  — Charles  Myron  — B.  August  9,  1894.  D.  April  1, 

1958.  M.  Dallas  Smith,  1917,  in  Seaford,  Dela¬ 
ware.  D.  in  1920.  M.  Lula  Wilkinson,  1921,  in 
Hebron,  Maryland, 
issue: 

Charles  Robert  — B.  1923  in  Salisbury,  Md.  M. 

Betty  Warton  about  1947. 

issue: 

Charles,  Jr.  —  B.  1948. 

5  —  Madeline  Price  —  B.  December  3,  1898  D.  May 

28,  1900. 
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Joseph  Stewart  Cottman  Allen 

1828 


Joseph  S.  C.  Allen,  born  February  12,  1828,  4th  child  of 
Mary  Whittington  and  William  Vv^hittington  Allen,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1912,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  cemetery  at 
Allen,  Maryland;  married  twice: 

1st  —  Lizzie  Brewington  of  Salisbury.  She  died  leaving  a  small 
son  by  the  name  of  Vernon  Brewington  —  Born  March  11, 
1863,  died  October  12,  1865.  They  are  buried  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Asbury  Methodist  Church  in  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

2nd  —  Mary  Cecelia  Phoebus,  born  October  5,  1844,  daughter 
of  Thornton  and  Mary  Wilson  Phoebus  of  Upper  Trappe  but 
formerly  of  Oriole,  Maryland.  Married,  July  3,  1866,  died, 
August  12,  1913,  and  is  buried  in  the  church  cemetery  at 
Allen,  Maryland, 
issue: 

Raymond 

Lindley 

Verona 

Mary  Whittington  (Dewdrop) 

RAYMOND  ALLEN 

Raymond  Allen,  first  son  of  Joseph  S.  C.  and  Mary  Phoebus, 
was  bom  at  Allen,  Maryland,  December  29,  1872.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898.  He  died  May 
15,  1945,  at  Cambridge,  Md.  and  is  buried  in  the  church 
cemetery  at  Allen,  Maryland. 

Married  twice: 

1st  —  Nettie  Mae  Yoimg  —  B.  September  15,  1893  D.  De- 
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cember  7,  1912  at  Salisbury,  Md.  Buried  in  church  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Allen.  M.  July  26,  1911  at  Allen,  Maryland, 
issue: 

1  —  Joseph  Stewart  Cottman 
2nd  — Minnie  Sheilds  of  New  York  City. 

JOSEPH  STEWART  COTTMAN  ALLEN 
Joseph  S.  C.  Allen,  only  son  of  Raymond  and  Nettie  Mae 
Young  Allen,  was  born  May  25,  1912,  at  Salisbury,  Md.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  his  mother  December  7,  1912,  he  was 
adopted  by  his  Uncle  Lindley  and  wife,  Alice  R.  Allen. 

He  was  married  February  17,  1933,  at  Connellsville,  Pa. 
to  Irene  Cole,  bom  February  2,  1914,  daughter  of  James 
Grover  and  Odessa  Cole  of  Connellsville,  Peimsylvania. 
issue : 

1  —  Robert  Stewart  Allen  —  B.  July  15,  1938,  at  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md. 

Irene  Cole  Allen,  wife  of  Joseph  S.  C.  Allen,  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  relative  —  Abraham  Lincoln. 

“Old  Abe”  used  to  visit  at  a  small  place  between  Con- 
neUsville  and  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  and  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  visited  Irene’s  great-grandmother  on  her  father’s  side 
who  was  a  first  cousin  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

This  makes  Bob  a  fifth  generation  relative  to  omr  great 
President. 


SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

JOSEPH  STEWART  COTTMAN  ALLEN 
Entered  service  of  United  States  Marine  Corps,  June  21, 

1944.  Served  with  9th  Regiment  —  3rd  Division  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  campaign  on  Iwo  Jima,  February  19-20,  1945.  He 
was  wounded  and  received  Medical  Discharge  on  May  25, 

1945. 
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Allen  —  Lentz 


WILL 

I,  Lindley  Allen,  of  the  village  of  Allen,  Wicomico  County, 
Maryland,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  do  hereby  make, 
publish  and  declare  this  as  and  for  my  last  will  and  testament, 
hereby  revoking  any  and  all  wills  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore 
made. 

1  —  I  direct  my  executrix  hereinafter  named  to  pay  out  of  my 
estate  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses. 

2  —  1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife,  Alice  Roberta  Allen,  all 
personal  property  of  whatsoever  nature  and  wheresoever  situate, 
owned  by  me  at  the  time  of  my  death. 

3  —  1  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  wife,  Alice  Roberta 
Allen,  all  real  estate  wheresoever  situate  of  which  I  shall  die 
seized,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  upon  the 
death  of  my  said  wife,  all  the  said  real  estate  shall  vest  ab¬ 
solutely  in  my  daughter,  Loula  Allen  Lentz. 

4  —  Should  my  wife,  Alice  Roberta  Allen,  predecease  me,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter,  Loula  Allen  Lentz  any  and 
all  real  estate  owned  by  me  at  the  time  of  my  death. 

5  — To  my  son,  Joseph  Stewart  Cottman  Allen,  I  give  and 
bequeath  $500.00  in  cash  to  be  paid  from  my  insurance,  now  in 
effect. 

6  —  1  direct  my  Executrix  hereinafter  named  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  at  my  grave.  Should  my  said  wife  predecease  me  and  no 
monument  or  marker  have  been  erected  at  her  grave  prior  to 
my  death,  I  direct  the  Executrix  or  Administratrix  of  my  estate 
to  erect  a  monument,  not  only  at  my  grave  but  also  at  the  grave 
of  my  said  wife,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  deducted  from  the  money 
received  from  my  life  insmance  policies,  before  distribution  is 
made. 
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7  —  After  all  debts  and  expenses  have  been  satisfied,  any  and 
all  remaining  cash,  if  any  be  equally  divided  between  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Loula  Allen  Lentz  and  my  son,  Joseph  Stewart  Cottman 
Allen. 

8  —  1  hereby  make,  constitute  and  appoint  my  wife,  Ahce  Ro¬ 
berta  Allen,  to  be  the  Executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment. 

In  Witness  whereof,  I,  Lindley  Allen,  the  testator  hereinabove 
named,  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  aflBxed  my  seal 
to  this  my  last  will  and  testament  this  7th  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six. 

Lindley  Allen  (Seal) 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  above  named 
Lindley  Allen,  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  us,  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  at  his  re¬ 
quest  as  witnesses  thereto  in  the  presence  of  the  said  testator  and 
of  each  other. 

Mary  L.  Malone 
W.  Twilley  Malone 
Allen,  Maryland 

Will  filed  in  Registry  of  Wills  Office,  Salisbury,  Wicomico 
County,  Maryland,  August  23rd,  1949. 


LINDLEY  ALLEN 

Lindley  Allen,  second  son  of  Joseph  Stewart  Cottman  and 
Mary  Phoebus  Allen,  was  bom  Febmary  25,  1874,  at  Allen, 
Maryland.  Died  August  14, 1949  at  Pittsbmgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Buried  in  church  cemetery  at  Allen,  Maryland. 

Married  on  January  20,  1896,  in  Salisbury,  Maryland,  to 
Alice  Roberta  Hines,  Bom  December  20,  1877,  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  daughter  of  Hiram  Dodridge  and  Lou¬ 
la  Debnam  Hines, 
issue: 

1  —  Loula  Hines  Allen 
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LOULA  HINES  ALLEN 
LENTZ 

Loula  Hines  Allen,  only  child  of  Lindley  and  Alice  Ro¬ 
berta  Allen,  was  born  July  8,  1897,  in  the  Sussex  Hotel  at 
Seaford,  Delaware. 

Married  on  April  14,  1919,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  to 
Herbert  John  Jacob  Lentz,  born  March  17,  1895,  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland,  son  of  John  D.  and  Johanna  Doretta 
Lentz, 

issue: 

1  —  Herbert  John  Jacob,  Jr. 

2  — Alice  Doretta 

3  —  Lindley  Allen 

4  — Carroll  Norwood 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

HERBERT  JOHN  JACOB  LENTZ,  SR. 

Herbert  J.  J.  Lentz  enlisted  in  National  Naval  Volunteers 
cn  April  18,  1917.  Later  this  outfit  was  transferred  to  the 
Regular  U.  S.  Navy  to  serve  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

In  the  early  fall,  after  boot  training,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  17.  S.  S.  Indiana  at  Philadelphia.  In  November,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  awaiting  the  completion  of  ships  assigned  to  this 
force.  In  March,  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Housaton- 
ic,  which  was  based  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey;  this  ship  was 
a  mine  layer.  After  a  shakedown  cruise,  they  went  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Virginia,  and  took  on  900  mines,  each  containing  300 
pounds  of  TNT. 

A  fleet  of  ten  mine  layers  proceeded  across  the  Atlantic 
and  after  14  days  and  nights  arrived  at  their  assigned  bases 
No.  17  Invergorden  and  No.  18  Inverness  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland.  From  there,  they  had  weekly  excursions,  laying 
the  “North  Sea  Mine  Barrage”  which  extended  from  Norway 
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westward  across  the  North  Sea  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  250  miles.  The  barrage  was  40  miles  wide. 

The  weekend  excursions  required  the  assembling  of  the 
10  mine  layers  which  were  accompanied  by  13  British  de¬ 
stroyers  and  4  British  battle  cruisers  and  4  American  battle¬ 
ships  from  one  of  which  was  flown  an  observation  balloon. 
The  destroyers,  battle  cruisers  and  battleships  acted  as  pro¬ 
tection  while  the  men  on  this  mission  were  emoute  to  and 
from  the  scene  of  mining  operations  as  well  as  while  they 
were  laying  the  mines  in  the  event  the  German  Navy  would 
move  from  its  Baltic  bases  through  the  Skaggerat  and  Katte¬ 
gat  to  the  North  Sea. 

The  weekly  operations  were  continued  until  Armistice 
Day.  If  the  war  had  continued,  this  detail  was  scheduled  to 
mine  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Lentz  was  given  a  six-day  leave  and  went  to  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  While  he  was  gone,  the  ships  went  to  Scapa  Flow 
to  view  the  captured  Imperial  German  Fleet.  The  ships  then 
proceeded  to  Portland,  England,  on  the  English  Ghannel  but 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  breakwater  because  of  the 
American  battleships  based  there.  They  dropped  the  hook 
outside  of  the  harbor. 

A  week  later,  the  American  battleship  force  went  out  to 
sea  to  meet  and  accompany  President  Wilson  to  Brest,  France. 
He  was  enroute  to  the  Versailles  Peace  Gonference. 

About  a  week  before  Ghristmas,  they  were  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  States,  arriving  in  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  on 
or  about  the  7th  of  January  1919.  Lentz  was  separated  with 
an  honorable  discharge  as  a  3rd  class  Ship’s  Quarter-Master 
on  January  9, 1919,  and  returned  home. 

HERBERT  JOHN  JAGOB  LENTZ,  JR. 

Herbert  John  Jacob,  first  son  of  Herbert  J.  J.  and  Loula 
Allen  Lentz,  was  bom  March  3,  1920,  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land. 
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Married  January  10,  1947,  in  Allen,  Maryland,  to  Elsie 
Esther  Waller,  born  April  29,  1920,  in  Allen,  Maryland, 
daughter  of  William  H.  and  Mary  Esther  Niehols  Waller  of 
Allen,  Maryland. 

Adopted  baby  boy  —  Frederick  William  —  B.  January  2, 
1958 

Adopted  baby  girl  —  Linda  Jean  —  B.  May  14,  1959. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

HERBERT  JOHN  JACOB  LENTZ,  JR. 

Entered  the  Navy  on  August  27, 1940,  at  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  Went  to  Boot  Camp  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  upon 
completion  was  assigned  to  the  Aircraft  Carrier  U.S.S.  Lex¬ 
ington  (CV-2).  On  November  18,  1940,  he  went  aboard  at 
Restoration  Point,  Seattle,  Washington.  From  this  date  to 
December  1941,  the  ship  made  3  round  trips  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  numerous  visits  to  the  West  Coast  ports.  It  was 
the  first  capital  ship  ever  to  enter  San  Diego  Harbor. 

On  December  5,  1941,  at  8  A.M.  they  got  underway  from 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.  enroute  to  Midway  Island  with  a  squa¬ 
dron  of  marine  fighter  aircraft.  At  this  time  the  U.S.S.  Lexing¬ 
ton  was  the  only  American  carrier  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At 
7:55  A.M.  December  7,  1941,  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked 
by  the  Japanese.  The  “Lex”  was  alerted  and  searched  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  ocean  looking  for  the  Japanese  Fleet  but 
to  no  avail.  The  first  battle  took  place  off  Rabaul,  New  Britain 
Islands,  February  20,  1942,  whereby  two  waves  of  9  planes 
each,  which  were  Japanese  land  based  bombers,  attacked 
the  Lexington  task  force.  Butch  O’Hara,  a  Lexington  fighter 
pilot,  shot  down  six  planes  in  the  second  wave  single  handed, 
thereby  becoming  the  first  ace  of  World  War  II. 

The  second  battle  took  place  off  Lae  and  Salamaua  in  the 
British  Solomon  Islands;  the  Lexington  carried  out  this  at¬ 
tack  in  conjunction  with  the  carrier  Yorktown. 
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The  third  and  final  battle  of  the  “Queen  of  the  Flat  Tops" 
was  in  the  Coral  Sea  which  took  place  on  May  3,  1942,  and 
ended  on  May  7,  1942,  at  which  time  the  “Lex”  task  force, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Yorktown  task  force,  repulsed  a  Jap¬ 
anese  task  force  that  was  moving  toward  an  attack  on  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  task  force  ships  never  sighted  each  other  but  their 
planes  were  attacking  their  ships  simultaneously.  The  Lex 
was  attacked  by  103  Japanese  carrier  based  planes  in  26  min¬ 
utes  and  was  inflicted  with  three  1,000  lb.  bomb  hits  on  top 
side  and  five  torpedo  hits  in  the  port  side.  Although  mortally 
woimded,  she  recovered  her  planes  and  steamed  for  5%  homrs 
after  attack  before  the  order  came  to  abandon  ship.  Seaman 
Lentz  was  in  the  water  2M  hours  before  being  picked  up  by 
the  U.S.S.  Anderson  (DD466). 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
U.S.S.  Block  Island  and  commissioned  this  ship  in  March 
1943  at  Bremerton,  Washington.  The  ship  was  sent  to  the 
Port  of  Embarkation,  New  York,  where  she  was  assigned  to 
ferrying  P-40  planes  to  Belfast,  North  Ireland,  for  the  British. 
The  ship  made  2  round  trips  and  was  then  dispatched  to 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  she  took  on  her  own  squadron  of 
planes  and  for  the  next  12  months  was  engaged  in  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  Casablanca,  North  Africa.  She  was  credited 
with  the  sinking  of  about  six  German  U-Boats  and  one  raider. 
On  one  of  her  return  trips  to  Norfolk,  she  brought  in  an  en¬ 
tire  captured  submarine  crew. 

In  March,  1944,  Coxswain  Lentz  was  transferred  from  the 
U.S.S.  Block  Island  to  the  U.S.S.  Currituck  which  he  helped 
to  put  in  commission  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  Au¬ 
gust  1944.  The  ship  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  and 
was  sent  to  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  where  she  operated  as 
the  flag  ship  of  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  recaptxure  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  under  General  MacArthur.  She  was  engaged  in  nmn- 
erous  battles  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  Philippines,  including 
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the  Battles  of  Leyte  Gulf,  Mindinao,  Manila  Harbor  and  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  invasion.  At  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
August  14,  1945,  the  Currituck  was  dispatched  to  Okinawa 
and  from  there  she  was  sent  to  Korea  where  a  party  sent  from 
her  decks  was  the  original  occupation  force  in  Korea.  From 
there  she  was  sent  to  Tientsin,  China,  where  she  carried  out 
occupational  duties.  She  then  moved  out  to  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  up  the  Yangtze  River  to  Shanghai.  She  completed 
3  months  of  occupational  duties  there  after  which  she  was 
relieved  and  returned  to  San  Francisco,  California,  by  way 
of  Okinawa  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Herbert,  Jr.  left  the 
ship  on  August  5,  1946  and  received  an  honorable  discharge 
on  August  27,  1946,  at  Bainbridge,  Maryland. 

He  was  awarded  the  following  medals:  Good  Conduct 
(twice),  Pre-Pearl  Harbor  with  one  star;  Asiatic  and  Pacific 
with  10  battle  stars;  American  Theater  Medal  with  1  battle 
star;  European  and  African  Theatre  with  2  battle  stars;  Vic¬ 
tory  Medal;  and  the  Philippine  Liberation  Medal  with  5  bat¬ 
tle  stars. 


ALICE  DORETTA  LENTZ 

Alice  Doretta,  second  child  of  Herbert  J.  J.  Lentz  and  Lou- 
la  Allen  Lentz,  was  born  May  7,  1921,  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land. 

She  was  graduated  from  Martins  Ferry  Ohio  Hospital  in 
May  1942,  and  passed  the  Ohio  State  Board  in  the  fall  of 
1942  and  became  a  Registered  Nurse.  She  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  Memorial  Cancer  Hospital  in  the  Operating  Room 
since  1947. 


SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

ALICE  DORETTA  LENTZ 

Joined  the  U.S.N.R.  Nurse  Corps  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  April  13,  1945,  and  reported  to  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 
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League  Island,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  on  May  9,  1945. 
Discharged  from  U.  S.  Personnel  Separation  Unit,  U.  S.  Na¬ 
val  Barracks,  West  Potomac  Park,  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
July  2,  1946,  with  a  "‘Satisfactory  Service”  discharge.  Re¬ 
mained  on  Inactive  duty,  U.S.  N.  R.  until  her  “Honorable 
Discharge”  on  November  30,  1951,  in  New  York  City,  New 
York. 

BINDLEY  ALLEN  LENTZ 

Third  child  of  Herbert  J.  J.  and  Loula  Allen  Lentz  was 
bom  July  1,  1928  at  Cumberland,  Maryland. 


SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

BINDLEY  ALLEN  LENTZ 

Attended  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
principal  appointment  from  Congressman  M.  M.  Neely,  1st 
Congressional  District  on  June  23,  1947  to  March  15,  1948, 
honorably  discharged  due  to  academic  deficiency. 

Appointed  to  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  and 
entered  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  School  at  Pass  Chris¬ 
tian,  Mississippi,  on  March  15,  1949  to  March  20,  1950.  De¬ 
tached  as  Midshipman  3|c  to  sea  duty  from  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  serving  with  American  President  Lines,  Ltd.  on 
the  SS  President  Wilson  and  SS  President  Buchanan  on 
Trans-Pacific  and  Round-the-World  Service.  Visited  many 
cities  and  countries:  Hawaii,  Japan,  Philippines,  China, 
Singapore,  Malaya,  Ceylon,  Italy  and  France. 

Returned  to  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  completed  2nd  and  1st 
Class  years  and  was  graduated  on  10  August  1953,  receiv¬ 
ing  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  License 
as  Third  Mate,  all  oceans,  unlimited.  Commissioned  as  En¬ 
sign,  U.  S.  Maritime  Service  and  Ensign,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

He  went  on  a  Navy  cruise  to  Bermuda  with  U.  S.  Navy 
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on  the  USS  HeyUger,  DE  510,  in  August  1952.  Marched  in 
Inaugural  Parade  of  President  Eisenhower  on  January  20, 
1953. 

From  September  1,  1953  to  May  15,  1956,  he  served  with 
the  Isthmian  Steamship  Company  of  New  York  as  Fourth, 
Third  and  Second  Ofiicer  aboard  5  company  vessels  on 
Round-the-World  Service  —  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  serv¬ 
ice,  and  Persian  Culf  service.  Served  aboard  the  SS  Steel 
Director,  SS  Steel  Scientist,  SS  Steel  Designer,  SS  Steel 
Maker  and  SS  Steel  Worker.  While  with  Isthmian,  he  visit¬ 
ed  the  major  U.  S.  East,  Gulf  and  West  Coast  ports,  also 
tlie  foreign  countries  of  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia, 
French  Somaliland,  East  and  West  Pakistan,  India,  Can¬ 
ada,  French  Indo-China,  Thailand,  Sumatra,  Panama,  Java, 
Ethiopia,  Kuwayt,  Iraq,  Iran  (Persia),  Bahrain  Islands,  Aden 
Protectorate,  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  the  countries  already  men¬ 
tioned.  He  spent  January  2,  1956,  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

From  July  13,  1956  to  May  5,  1957,  he  was  re-employed 
with  American  President  Lines  on  round-the-world  cargo 
liners  —  the  SS  President  Adams  and  SS  President  Hayes 
as  Fourth  and  Third  Officer,  visiting  the  following  places: 
Okinawa,  Formosa  and  Capetown,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

He  was  promoted  to  Temporary  Lieutenant  (jg),  USNR, 
on  February  10,  1955.  Examined  and  advanced  to  Second 
Mate  on  August  12,  1955. 

Received  active  duty  orders  for  U.  S.  Navy  on  August  2, 
1957.  Attended  Fleet  Training  School  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Reported  for  permanent  duty  at  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  aboard  the  heavy  cruiser,  USS  Macon  (CA-132) 
for  duty  with  Atlantic  Fleet. 

From  September  3  to  October  22,  1957,  the  Macon  par¬ 
ticipated  in  NATO  exercises  (Combined  Allied  Naval  Ma¬ 
neuvers  in  the  North  Atlantic)  and  Operations  Seaspray, 
Strikeback  and  Pipedown.  During  these  maneuvers,  the 
Macon  called  at  Greenock,  Duneen  and  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
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and  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

From  October  23,  1957  to  February  20,  1958,  the  Macon 
remained  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  for  yard  avail¬ 
ability. 

From  February  20  to  April  20,  1958,  she  performed  her 
shakedown  ORO  and  ISE  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  refresher  training  she  visited  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
British  West  Indies;  Cuidad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic, 
and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  On  April  10,  1958,  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Martell,  USN,  broke  his  flag  as  Commander  Cruiser 
Division  Four,  and  the  Macon  became  the  flagship. 

From  April  28  to  May  13,  1958,  the  Macon  participated 
in  Air  Defense  Exercises  with  ComDesFlotSix,  calling  at 
Mayport,  Florida,  and  New  York,  New  York.  From  May  29 
to  Jime  5,  she  participated  in  the  Global  Strategy  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 

From  June  12  to  August  8,  1958,  the  Macon  participated 
in  LANTFLEX  1-58  (Atlantic  Fleet  Exercises)  which  also 
was  the  Midshipmen  Cruise,  visiting  Cadiz,  Spain;  Oslo, 
Norway;  Rotterdam,  Holland,  as  well  as  the  Brussels  World 
Fair  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  On  June  25, 1958,  at  Cadiz,  Spain, 
Admiral  Martell  transferred  his  flag  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Boston, 
(CAG-1).  On  October  29,  1958,  Captain  J.  C.  Wylie,  Jr. 
USN,  relieved  Captain  H.  Hull,  USN,  as  Commanding  Of¬ 
ficer. 

On  September  15,  1958,  Lentz  was  promoted  to  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  USNR,  with  the  date  of  rank  as  of  August  1,  1957. 

From  October  31  to  November  16,  1958,  Macon  partici¬ 
pated  in  LANTFLEX  2-58.  On  November  1,  1958,  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  L.  P.  Ramage,  USN  (Congressional  Medal  of  Honor) 
broke  his  two  star  flag  aboard  the  Macon  as  Commander 
Cruiser  Division  2.  From  November  2  to  November  28, 1958, 
Lentz  attended  advanced  Gimnery  School  at  the  U.  S.  Fleet 
Air  Defense  Center  at  Dam  Neck,  Virginia.  On  December 
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1,  1958,  the  Macon  departed  Boston  for  the  Mediterranean 
for  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Sixth  Fleet  for  an  extended  period. 
Enroute,  the  Macon  called  at  Gibraltar,  relieving  the  U.S.S. 
Newport  News  (CA-148),  then  proceeded  to  Augusta  Bay, 
Sicily,  for  conferences  with  Vice  Admiral  C.  Ekstrom,  USN, 
Commander  Sixth  Fleet,  then  to  Cannes,  France  (French 
Riviera)  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 

During  the  Macons  deployment  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  U.  S.  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  first  half  of  1959,  she  par¬ 
ticipated  in  many  maneuvers  and  exercises  and  visited  Car¬ 
tagena,  Spain;  Valencia,  Spain;  Genova,  Italy;  Marseilles, 
France;  Pollensa  Bay,  Majorca,  Balearic  Islands;  Barcelona, 
Spain;  Toulon,  France;  Taranto,  Italy;  Istanbul,  Turkey;  Pi- 
reaus,  Greece;  Malta,  B.C.C.;  Leghorn  (Livorno),  Italy;  Vil- 
lefranche,  France;  Napoli,  Italy;  Soudha  Bay,  Crete  and 
Gibraltar.  These  ports  of  call  afforded  Lentz  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  visit  Athens,  Greece;  Florence,  Pisa,  Pompeii,  and 
Rome,  Italy,  as  well  as  the  famous  resort  of  Auron  in  the 
French  and  Swiss  Maritime  Alps. 

On  January  19  and  20,  the  Macons  officers  and  crew 
valiantly  fought  to  save  the  Italian  steamer  SS  Maria  Ama- 
ta,  which  was  eventually  gutted  by  fire  on  the  high  seas. 
Lentz’s  conduct  in  boarding  the  leading  fire  parties  aboard 
the  blazing  ship  earned  him  a  Letter  of  Commendation 
from  the  Navy  Department.  On  January  27,  1959,  Captain 
Wylie  promoted  Lentz  to  Navigator  of  the  flagship,  Ma¬ 
con.  In  assuming  this  duty,  he  became  head  of  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Department  and  a  Command  Duty  OflBcer. 

On  May  17,  1959,  the  U.  S.  S.  Canberra  (CAG-2),  with 
Commander  Cruiser  Atlantic  embarked,  relieved  the  Ma¬ 
con  at  Soudha  Bay,  Crete.  The  Macon  proceeded  home, 
calling  at  Norfolk  to  disembark  RADM  Ramage  and  staff, 
arriving  at  Boston  on  May  30th.  On  June  2, 1959,  the  Macon 
embarked  Rear-Admiral  E.  P.  Holmes,  USN,  as  Commander 
Cruiser  Division  Four. 
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On  June  18,  1959,  the  Macon  departed  Boston  and  com¬ 
menced  “Operation  Inland  Seas,”  as  a  flag  unit  of  a  28-ship 
task  force,  the  first  warships  on  the  Great  Lakes  since  1814, 
and  transitted  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Seaway  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  historical  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  on  June  27,  1959.  The  Macon  traversed  four  of  the  five 
Great  Lakes  (except  Lake  Superior)  and  visited  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  Canada;  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  Canada,  and  for 
the  Naval  Review  by  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight  D.  Ei¬ 
senhower,  who  were  embarked  on  HMS  Britannia.  The  Ma¬ 
con  completed  her  voyage  on  August  5th. 

From  August  21  to  September  13,  the  Macon  participated 
in  “Operation  Fairwind,”  the  North  Atlantic  flight  safety 
picket  line  for  President  Eisenhower’s  flight  for  his  Euro¬ 
pean  visit  to  Germany,  France,  England  and  Scotland.  The 
Macon  visited  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

On  September  30,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  noti¬ 
fied  Lentz  of  his  selection  by  the  Naval  Augmentation 
Board  and  his  appointment  to  the  Regular  Navy,  and  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1959,  he  was  detached  as  the  Navigator  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  to  proceed  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Combat  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  School,  Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Brvmswick,  Georgia, 
for  five  months  of  instruction. 

CARROLL  NORWOOD  LENTZ 
Fourth  child  of  Herbert  J.  J.  and  Loula  Allen  Lentz  was 
bom  April  1,  1935,  at  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
OF 

CARROLL  NORWOOD  LENTZ 
Entered  U.  S.  Navy  on  August  26,  1953.  After  comple¬ 
ting  boot  training  at  Bainbridge,  Maryland,  he  was  sent  on 
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January  23,  1954,  to  Class  “A”  Radar  School,  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

On  May  29,  1954,  he  was  attached  to  U.S.S.  Borie  (DD 
704).  On  September  7,  1954,  he  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  Lis¬ 
bon,  Portugal,  arriving  on  September  22  and  returned  to 
Norfolk  on  October  8,  via  Bermuda. 

On  February  3, 1955,  he  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  St.  Thom¬ 
as,  Virgin  Islands,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Culebra  Island, 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic.  Returned  to  Norfolk 
on  March  4,  19.55.  On  May  2,  1955,  he  sailed  from  Norfolk 
to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  on  May  16  was  made  Radarman 
3|c.  On  June  1,  he  arrived  at  Cannes,  France,  and  then  went 
to  Kevalla,  Greece;  Salonika,  Greece;  Istanbul,  Turkey;  Ath¬ 
ens,  Greece;  Barcelona,  Spain  and  returned  to  Norfolk  on 
August  25,  1955. 

On  February  2,  1956,  he  left  Norfolk  for  Guantanamo 
“Gitmo”  Bay,  Cuba  to  Santiago,  Cuba;  Culebra,  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  and  arrived  back  in  Norfolk 
on  March  27,  1956.  He  left  Norfolk  on  July  29  enroute  to 
Persian  Gulf  and  arrived  at  Gibraltar  August  7  and  on  to 
Port  Said,  Egypt. 


August  14  —  Traversed  Suez  Canal  and  anchored  at  south 

end  of  Canal,  Suez  City 
August  18  —  Aden,  Saudi  Arabia 

22  —  Quesham  Islands,  Persian  Gulf 
22  —  Bahrein  Islands,  Persian  Gulf 
22  —  Rastanura,  Saudi  Arabia 
Sept.  2  —  Abadan,  Iran 
3  —  Basrah,  Iraq 
10  —  Massawa,  Ethopia 

14  —  Traversed,  Suez  Canal 
18  —  Naples,  Italy 

Oct.  2  —  Cannes,  France 

15  —  Piraeus,  Greece 


j' 
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31  —  Haifa,  Israel 
Nov.  1  —  Gaza,  Israel 

Dec.  4  —  Norfolk,  Virginia 

February  8,  1957  to  March  8  —  Carribbean  operations. 
During  that  time,  from  February  10  to  18,  he  was  in  San 
Rodreques  Army  Hospital,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  was 
flown  back,  arriving  in  the  States  on  February  22. 


On  Jime  10, 1957,  he  received  orders  for  “staff  duty”  with 
Commander  of  Sixth  Fleet.  On  Jime  14th,  he  re-enhsted  for 
2  years.  On  July  1,  he  left  Norfolk  on  U.S.S.  Borie  enroute 
to  Piraeus,  Greece,  for  further  transfer  to  Commander  Sixth 
Fleet. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  naval  duty,  Lentz  visited  these 
countries : 

Portugal 
Spain 
France 
Italy 
Greece 
Turkey 

Suez  Canal  Zone  —  Egypt 
Ethiopa  (Eritrea) 

Baharein  Is.,  Persian  Gulf 
He  has  sailed  on  these  bodies  of  water: 

Atlantic 


Saudi  Arabia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Dominican  Repubhc 
Bermuda 


Caribbean  Sea 
Mediterranean  Sea 
Red  Sea 
Gulf  of  Suez 
Gulf  of  Aden 
Arabian  Sea 
Gulf  of  Oman 
Persian  Gulf 
Chesapeake  Bay 
Gulf  of  Mexico 


Dardanelles 
Gulf  of  Honduras 
Euphrates  River 
North  Indian  Ocean 
River  of  Bosporus 
Aegean  Sea 
Ionian  Sea 
Straits  of  Messina 
Tyrrhenian  Sea 
Straits  of  Bonifacio 
Ligurian  Sea 
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Adriatic  Sea 
Sea  of  Marmara 


Straits  of  Sicily 
Gulf  of  Naples 


REENLISTED  IN  THE  U.S.  NAVY  FOR  2  YEARS 
June  14,  1957  —  reenlistment  date. 

June  15,  —  left  on  14  days’  leave 

—  underway  for  Mediterannean 

—  transferred  to  /.  A.  Pierce  at  sea 

—  arrived  in  Barcelona,  Spain 

—  underway  from  Barcelona 

—  transferred  to  USS.  Salem  at  sea 

—  operations  and  then  to  Tripoli 

—  arrived  at  Tripoli 

—  left  Tripoli,  enroute  to  Taranto,  Italy 

—  arrived  Taranto,  Italy 

—  left  Taranto  enroute  to  Lisbon,  Portugal 

—  arrived  in  Lisbon,  Portugal 

—  left  Lisbon,  enroute  Gibraltar 
—  Arrived  at  Gibraltar 
—  Left  Gibraltar,  enroute  to  Athens,  Greece 
—  Arrived  at  Athens,  Greece 

—  left  Athens,  enroute  to  Izmir,  Turkey 

—  arrived  at  Izmir,  Turkey 

—  left  Izmir,  enroute  to  Rhodes,  Greece 

—  arrived  at  Rhodes 

—  left  Rhodes,  enroute  Tobruk,  Libya 

—  arrived  and  departed  from  Tobruk 

—  enroute  to  Gorfu,  Greece 

—  arrived  at  Corfu,  Greece 

—  left  Corfu  enroute  to  Patras,  Greece 

—  arrived  at  Patras 

—  left  Patras  enroute  to  Beirut,  Lebanon 

—  arrived  at  Beirut 

—  left  Beirut,  enroute  to  Athens,  Greece 

—  arrived  in  Athens 


June  29, 
July  12, 
July  14, 
July  16, 
July  16, 
July  17, 
July  25, 
July  29, 
July  30, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.  8, 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  14, 
Aug.  16, 
Sept.  13, 
Sept.  18, 
Sept.  29, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  3, 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  15, 
Oct.  15, 
Oct.  18, 
Oct.  23, 
Oct.  24, 
Oct.  28, 
Nov.  8, 
Nov.  18, 
Nov.  26, 
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Dec.  7, 

Jan.  3,  1958 

Jan.  5, 

Jan.  7, 

Jan.  11, 

Jan.  16, 

Jan.  17, 

Jan.  21, 

Jan.  28, 

Feb.  8, 

Feb.  13, 
Feb.  15, 

Feb.  18, 
Feb.  28, 
Mar.  9, 

Mar.  21, 
Apr.  17, 

Apr.  24, 


May  18, 
June  3, 
June  4, 
Jvme  5, 

June  10, 
Jvme  11, 

Jvme  12, 
Jvme  24, 


—  left  Athens,  enroute  Villafranche,  France 

—  left  Villa  enroute  Pollensa  Bay,  Balearic  Is¬ 
lands. 

—  arrived  Pollensa  Bay 

—  left  Pollensa  Bay,  enroute  to  Malta,  B.C.C. 

—  arrived  at  Malta  B.C.C. 

—  left  Malta,  enroute  to  Naples,  Italy 

—  arrived  at  Naples 

—  left  Naples  enroute  to  Villa 

—  arrived  at  ViUa 

—  left  Villa,  enroute  Pollensa  Bay 

—  arrived  Pollensa  Bay 

—  left  Pollensa  Bay,  enroute  to  Barcelona, 
Spain 

—  arrived  at  Barcelona,  Spain 

—  left  Barcelona,  enroute  to  Villa 

—  arrived  at  VUla 

—  left  Villa  enroute  to  Marseilles,  France 

—  arrived  at  Marseilles 

—  left  the  ship  for  30  days’  leave,  going  to 
Paris,  France;  London,  England;  Brussels, 
Belgium;  Amsterdam,  Holland;  Copenha¬ 
gen,  Denmark  and  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

—  arrived  at  Nice,  France 

—  left  Nice,  enroute  to  Suda  Bay,  Crete 

—  arrived  at  Suda  Bay 

—  left  Suda  Bay  aboard  USS  Des  Moines  en¬ 
route  to  Rhodes,  Greece 

—  arrived  at  Rhodes 

—  left  Rhodes,  enroute  to  Naples  to  enter 
hospital 

—  arrived  at  hospital 

—  left  Naples  for  hospital  in  Landstahl,  Ger¬ 
many 
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June  25, 

Aug.  15, 
Aug.  16, 
Nov.  8, 
Nov.  8, 
Nov.  14, 
Nov.  25, 
Dec.  2, 
Dec.  3, 
Dec.  4, 
Dec.  5, 
Dec.  8, 

Dec.  10, 


—  arrived  at  Landstahl,  2nd  General  Hospi¬ 
tal 

—  left  Landstahl,  enroute  to  Naples 

—  arrive  at  Naples 

—  left  Naples  enroute  Genoa,  Italy 

—  arrived  at  Genoa,  boarded  USS  Des  Moines 

—  left  Genoa,  enroute  to  Villa 

—  arrive  at  Villa 

—  left  Villa,  enroute  Leghorn,  Italy 

—  arrived  at  Leghorn 

—  left  USS  Des  Moines;  went  to  Pisa,  Italy 

—  left  Pisa  and  went  to  Naples 

—  left  Naples  for  Port  Lyautey,  French  Mo¬ 
rocco 

—  left  Port  Lyautey,  and  arrived  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  reported  aboard  USS  Newport  News 
CA  148 


Dec.  11,  — 

Dec.  20,  — 

Jan.  21,  1959  - 

Mar.  31,  — 

Apr.  3,  — 

May  1,  — 

May  4,  — 

May  5, 

May  8,  — 

June  12,  1959- 

Oct.  19,  1959  - 


left  Gibraltar,  enroute  to  United  States 
(Norfolk,  Va.) 

arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va. ,  U.S.A. 

Reported  aboard  USS  Bache  (DDE-470) 
in  Norfolk  Naval  Ship  Yard 
underway  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Guba 
arrived  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
left  Guantanamo  Bay,  enroute  for  King¬ 
ston,  Jamaica 

returned  to  Guantanamo  Bay 
Left  for  Norfolk,  Va. 
arrived  at  Norfolk 

Honorably  discharged  from  the  U.S.  Navy 
after  serving  six  years. 

Enhsted  for  4  years  in  U.  S.  Goast  Guard 


Allen  —Meekins  —Hart 


VERONA  ALLEN 
MEEKINS 

Verona,  third  child  of  Joseph  S.  C.  and  Mary  Phoebus 
Allen,  was  bom  in  Allen,  Maryland,  May  9,  1876.  Died  JrJy 
22,  1955,  and  is  buried  in  Cambridge  Cemetery. 

Married  January  26,  1898,  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  to  Fred 
Ethridge  Meekins,  born  at  Hoopers  Island  on  December  30, 
1873.  Died  March  13,  1945. 
issue: 

1  — Fred  Ethridge 

2  — Vernon  Allen 

3  —  Martha 

twins 

Mary 

4  — Robert  Lindley 

5  — Joseph  Allen 

Fred  Ethridge,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Md.  November  26, 
1898.  Died  January  1919,  age  20  years.  Buried  in  Cambridge 
Cemetery. 

Vernon  Allen  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Md.  September  28, 1901 
and  died  November  3, 1901.  Buried  in  Cambridge  cemetery. 
Martha  and  Mary,  twin  daughters,  were  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Md.,  March  28,  1906.  Martha  died  April  15,  1907.  Buried  in 
Cambridge  Cemetery. 

MARY  MEEKINS  - 11  pt 

was  married  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  June  6,  1929  to  Marion 
Corkran  Hart,  bom  August  19,  1899,  in  Cambridge,  Mary¬ 
land, 
issue: 
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1  —  William  Marion 

William  Marion  Hart  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Md., 
June  26,  1930.  Married  Joanne  Loposer  of  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  June  27,  1954,  at  Biloxi.  She  was  born 
November  23,  1935  at  Marks,  Miss.,  the  daughter 
of  Alex  and  Jewel  Loposer. 

2  —  Mary  Verona 

Mary  Verona  Hart  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Md., 
April  22,  1933.  She  is  an  accomplished  pianist.  Is 
now  organist  at  a  large  Methodist  Church  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

MARION  CORKRAN  HART 
Entered  service  of  U.  S.  Navy  on  July  2,  1917  and  was 
honorably  discharged  December  10,  1919. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

WILLIAM  MARION  HART 
Entered  service  December  5,  1950,  serving  in  U.  S.  Air 
Force  and  stationed  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi.  Was  in  Finance 
Department  as  Staff  Sergeant.  Honorable  discharge  Dec.  4, 
1954. 


ROBERT  LINDLEY  MEEKINS 
Fifth  child  of  Fred  Ethridge  and  Verona  Allen  was  bom 
at  Cambridge,  Md.,  September  2,  1908. 

He  was  married  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  February  21, 
1931,  to  Marian  Estelle  Lednum,  born  February  9,  1908,  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware, 
issue: 

1  —  Marilin  —  Bom  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  December  9, 
1937.  Married  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  March 
29,  1958,  to  Daniel  Russell  Tatman. 
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JOSEPH  ALLEN  MEEKINS 
Sixth  child  of  Fred  Ethridge  and  Verona  Allen  was  bom 
in  Cambridge,  Maryland,  August  5,  1912. 

He  was  married  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  November  10, 
1938  to  Theresa  May  Bramble,  born  April  2,  1908. 
issue: 

1  —  Brenda  Bramble  —  B.  October  2,  1940  —  D.  July  10, 

1944.  Buried  in  Cambridge  Cemetery 

2  —  Susan  Allen  —  B.  December  16,  1942 

3  — Linda  Leigh  — B.  October  3,  1945 
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Allen  —Maguire— Streagle 


MARY  WHITTINGTON  ALLEN 
MAGUIRE  (“DEWDROP”) 

Mary  Wliittington,  fourth  child  of  Joseph  S.  G.  and  Mary 
Phoebus  Allen  was  bom  in  Allen,  Maryland,  March  21, 1879. 
Married,  June  18,  1903,  to  Thomas  Henry  Maguire,  bom  on 
James  Island,  Dorchester  County,  on  February  3,  1863;  son 
of  John  and  Susan  Tubman  Wilson  Maguire.  Died  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1936. 

issue: 

1  —  Reginald  Allen 

2  —  Mary  Whittington 

3  — Thomas  Henry,  Jr. 

REGINALD  ALLEN 

First  child,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  April  1,  1904. 
Married  twice;  first  on  June  24,  1929,  to  Agnes  Cecelia  Leo¬ 
nard  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  bom  February  12,  1904.  She  died 
April  25,  1938. 

issue: 

1  —  Reginald  Allen 

2  —  Mary  Patricia 

Reginald  Allen,  Jr.  was  bom  June  8,  1931  Married  Dortha 
Ann  Milligan  on  December  26, 1953.  She  was  bom  on  November 
22,  1931. 

issue: 

Reginald  Allen,  3rd,  was  bom  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina,  September  22,  1954. 


SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

REGINALD  ALLEN  MAGUIRE,  JR. 

Entered  service  at  Lakeland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  on  September  27,  1948,  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  at  Fort  Bragg  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina  on 
January  15,  1957. 


MARY  PATRICIA 

Second  child  of  Reginald  Allen  and  Agnes  L.  Maguire 
was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  November  2,  1932.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Richard  L.  Nichols  of  Hurlock,  Md.,  Febmary  13, 1954. 
issue: 

1  —  Deborah  Ann  —  B.  November  16,  1954 
The  second  marriage  of  Reginald  Allen  Maguire,  Sr.  took 
place  on  June  25, 1949  to  Leone  Brannock  Flowers. 

MARY  WHITTINGTON  MAGUIRE 
Second  child  of  Mary  Whittington  Allen  and  Thomas 
Henry  Maguire  was  bom  January  16,  1911.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried,  October  8,  1937,  to  Eugene  Landon  Streagle  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  Virginia, 
issue: 

1  — Eugene  Landon  — B.  April  29,  1946. 

THOMAS  HENRY  MAGUIRE,  JR. 

Third  child  of  Mary  Whittington  Allen  and  Thomas  Hen¬ 
ry  Maguire  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  August  13,  1916. 
He  was  married.  May  9,  1939,  to  Annahe  Kerr  Brohawn  of 
Cambridge,  Md.  —  Born  October  7,  1918. 
issue : 

1  —  Thomas  Henry  3rd  —  B.  July  5,  1940 

2  — Nancy  Ellen  — B.  October  10,  1941. 
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SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

THOMAS  HENRY  MAGUIRE,  JR. 

Entered  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  August 
1943,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Fort  Meade,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  April  1946. 
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William  Francis  Allen 


Fifth  child  of  William  Whittington  and  Mary  Whitting¬ 
ton  Allen,  was  bom  on  August  25,  1830,  and  died  July  13, 
1898.  Buried  in  church  cemetery  at  Allen,  Maryland.  Mar¬ 
ried  in  1867  to  Elenora  Disharoon,  born  October  3,  1848, 
and  died  January  22,  1927. 
issue : 

1  — Grace  Whittington 

2  — Percy  Frank 

3  — Amy 

Grace  Whittington  married  the  Reverend  John  W.  Bradford 
and  bore  him  two  sons:  John  Allen  and  Keith.  These  boys  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  children. 

Percy  Frank  married  Sue  ?  and  has  one  son;  Henry,  who 
married  Elizabeth  ?,  has  one  daughter,  Betsy. 

Amy,  born  in  1884,  married  William  McFarlane  Jones  in  1912. 
He  was  bom  in  1868.  She  bore  a  son,  Garl  MacFarlane,  July 
10,  1913,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  She  died  in  early  womanhood 
in  1913,  at  the  age  of  29. 


Ill 


Albert  James  Allen 


Youngest  child  of  William  Whittington  and  Mary  Whit¬ 
tington  Allen  was  born  May  14,  1839,  and  died  June  24, 
1918.  He  married  Elizabeth  Twilley,  bom  November  27, 
1846,  and  died  September  27,  1922,  who  bore  him  one  son 
WILLIAM  FRANCIS,  bom  February  25,  1867  and  died 
March  21,  1949.  He  married  his  cousin,  Martha  Taylor, 
bom  June  20,  1870,  died  September  19,  1954. 
issue : 

1  —  Walter  Kendall 

2  —  Fulton  White 

3  — William  Lee 

4  —  Albert  Gillis 

WALTER  KENDALL  ALLEN,  first  son  of  William  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Martha  Taylor  Allen,  bom  September  1,  1891  at 
Salisbury,  Maryland,  Married  September  3,  1918,  at  Stock- 
ton,  Maryland,  to  Mary  Beulah  Nock,  born  August  9,  1894 
at  Hailwood,  Virginia. 

Walter  died  September  2,  1925,  at  Shillong,  Assam,  In¬ 
dia.  He  was  a  missionary  under  the  American  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  to  India, 
issue: 

1  —  Florence  Byrd  —  B.  January  14,  1922,  at  Jarhat,  Assam, 

India.  M.  August  3,  1957  at  Salisbury,  Md.,  to  Levin 
Taylor  Cooper,  bom  August  25,  1909. 

2  — Gladys  Martha 

Born  October  3,  1923  at  Jarhat  Assam,  India.  Gladys 
is  now  a  doctor  and  served  as  a  Medical  Missionary 
imder  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Board  in  Gauhati 
Assam,  India,  from  1953  to  1958. 
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FULTON  WHITE  ALLEN,  second  son  of  William  Francis 
and  Martha  Taylor  AUen,  was  bom  November  18,  1892, 
at  Salisbury,  Md.;  married  October  11,  1919,  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  to  Lois  Valesca  Jennings,  bom  October  26,  1893, 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
issue: 

1  —  Ruth  Valesca  Allen  —  B.  May  28,  1923  at  Salisbury,  Md. 
—  M.  August  24,  1946,  at  Salisbury,  Md.,  to  Leonard 
Raymond  Buck,  bom  July  12, 1920  at  Pennsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania, 
issue: 

1  —  Marlene  Valesca  —  B.  April  24,  1948  at  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

LEONARD  RAYMOND  BUCK 
In  September  1940,  entered  National  Guard.  He  was  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  from  December  1941  to  November  1945. 

2  —  Julia  Elizabeth  Allen  —  B.  November  30,  1925,  at  Salisbiuy, 

Md.,  —  M.  September  13, 1952,  at  Salisbvuy,  Md.,  to  Oscar 
Ward  Hancock,  bom  March  12,  1931,  at  Beimt,  Lebanon, 
issue: 

1  —  Margaret  Susan  —  B.  Febmary  15,  1954,  at  Salis¬ 

bury,  Md. 

2  —  Mary  Ellen  —  B.  June  12,  1955,  at  Sahsbmy,  Md. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

OSCAR  WARD  HANCOCK 
Served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  from  September  1949  to  April 
1951. 

3  —  Walter  Kendall  Allen  II  —  b.  December  12,  1927,  at  Salis¬ 

biuy,  Md.  —  M.  December  22,  1948,  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  Anna  Carrea,  bom  October  22,  1923. 
issue: 

1  —  Julius  Kendall  —  B.  September  24,  1949. 
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SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

WALTER  KENDALL  ALLEN  II 
Served  in  U.  S.  Navy  from  June  1945  to  December  1948. 

Dorothy  Cornell  Brittingham,  adopted  daughter  of  Fulton 
W.  and  Lois  J.  Allen,  was  born  February  16,  1917,  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  Pennsylvania.  Adopted  August  14,  1957.  Married 
in  1942  to  Gordon  Warner  Brittingham,  born  March  11, 1917, 
at  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

GORDON  WARNER  BRITTINGHAM 
Served  in  United  States  Army  from  1940  to  1945.  Served 
at  Camp  Croft,  Spartansburg,  S.  C.,  Fort  Bragg;  Western 
Theatre, 
issue: 

1  —  Julia  Ann  —  b.  December  9,  1946. 

WILLIAM  LEE  ALLEN,  third  son  of  William  Francis  and 
Martha  Taylor  Allen,  was  born  April  20,  1894,  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.  Married  January  18, 1917,  at  Ithaca,  New  York, 
to  Violetta  Hyde  Smith,  daughter  of  Hanson  Crossman 
and  Phoebe  Jane  Smith, 
issue: 

1  —  Jane  —  bom  November  11,  1918,  at  Salisbury,  Maryland. 
Married  July  29,  1944  at  Salisbury,  Md.  to  Thomas 
Cuthbert  Trescot,  born  June  5,  1913,  at  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia, 
issue: 

1  —  Lee  Allen.  B.  May  6,  1947  at  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

2  — Jeffrey  Heyward.  B.  May  21,  1951,  at  Salisbury, 

Maryland. 

2  —  William  Lee  Jr.  Bom  May  4,  1923;  died  Feb.  3,  1924 

3  —  Constance,  Bom  Nov.  8,  1924;  died  June  7,  1925. 
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SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

THOMAS  CUTHBERT  TRESCOT 
Served  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  from  March  1942  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1945. 

ALBERT  GILLIS  ALLEN,  fourth  son  of  William  Francis 
and  Martha  Taylor  Allen,  was  bom  November  8,  1895,  at 
Sahsbury,  Maryland.  Married  June  28,  1922,  at  Salisbury, 
Maryland,  to  Marie  Walls,  bom  Jime  11,  1901,  at  Brown- 
wood,  Texas, 
issue : 

1  —  William  Francis  II.  Bom  December  2,  1924,  at  Salisbury, 

Maryland.  Married,  July  4,  1946,  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
to  Jessie  Ellis,  bom  March  22, 1926,  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
issue: 

1  — Elizabeth  Jean.  Bom  November  26,  1948,  at  Itha¬ 

ca,  New  York. 

2  —  Teresa  Marie  —  B.  April  5,  1954,  at  NashviUe, 

Tennessee. 

3  —  William  Francis,  Jr.  B.  September  20, 1955,  at  New 

Orleans,  La. 

4  —  James  Brian.  B.  Febmary  8,  1957,  at  New  Orleans, 

La. 

2  —  Richard  Milton.  B.  March  19,  1928  at  Salisbury.  Married, 

October  13,  1956,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  to  Nancy  Anne 
Fowlkes,  born  July  21, 1931,  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
issue: 

1  —  Richard  Milton,  Jr.  B.  August  30,  1957. 


SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

ALBERT  GILLIS  ALLEN 

Served  in  Air  Service  of  U.  S.  Army  from  November  1917 
to  January  1919. 
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SERVICE  RECORD 
of 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  ALLEN  II 
Served  in  U.  S.  Army  from  July  1943  to  January  1946. 

SERVICE  RECORD 
OF 

RICHARD  MILTON  ALLEN 
Served  in  U,  S.  Navy  Air  Corps  from  November  1951  to 
August  1955. 
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History  of  Some  Names 
Appearing  in  This  Record 

WHO  ARE  YOU? 

The  Romance  of  Your  Name 

ALLEN 

The  name  of  Allen  has  passed  through  many  changes  in 
spelling,  but  the  present  well-known  form  has  been  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  since  the  Thirteenth  Centiuy. 

The  name  has  been  fovmd  in  a  very  early  period,  even 
before  the  Christian  era,  spelled  Ala,  from  the  Aryan  word 
“al,”  meaning  moimtainous. 

The  first-place  name  was  Moxmt  Alannus,  north  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  and  the  people  of  this  locahty  were  known  as  the 
Alani  tribe. 

Later,  this  name  is  found  in  Britain,  then  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Brittany,  where  it  flourished  for  many  centuries, 
and  finally  brought  back  to  Britain  by  Allen  I,  a  general  in 
the  Army  of  William  the  Conqueror  who,  after  the  historic 
battle  of  Hastings  in  1066,  was  created  Earl  of  Richmond. 

At  his  death  this  title  passed  to  his  brother  Allen  II  and 
from  him  was  handed  down  for  many  generations. 

One  of  the  first  members  of  the  family  to  use  the  name 
as  it  is  now  spelled  was  Henry  Allen,  Lord  of  Buckenhall, 
Staffordshire,  England,  in  1272. 
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Robert  Henry  Allen,  high  sheriff  of  County  Devon,  1851, 
traced  his  descent  in  a  direct  line  to  Henry.  Most  of  the 
branches  spelled  the  name,  Allen,  Allyn,  Alleyn  and  Alleyne, 
and  can  be  traced  to  Henry, 

John  Allyn,  a  canon  of  Windsor,  was  born  1372.  William 
Allen,  born  1532,  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1581.  Henry  Allen 
was  bailiff  of  Yarmouth,  1271.  Johannes  Allen  was  a  member 
of  Parliament  from  Yarmouth,  1314. 

In  London,  1246,  Pyres  Alleyn  was  Lord  Mayor  of  that 
city.  There  were  many  of  this  name  with  titles  of  high  de¬ 
gree,  dukes  and  lords,  who  are  found  in  every  period  of 
England’s  history. 

There  were  many  “first  settlers”  of  this  family  in  America. 
There  are  too  many  to  record  here,  but  one  of  the  earliest 
arrivals  was  Edward,  who  left  London  in  1690.  His  vessel 
was  attacked  off  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  by  pirates  and  he  made 
his  way  to  Nantucket,  R.  I.,  where  he  settled.  He  served  his 
community  as  juror,  constable  and  trustee. 

The  great  number  of  the  Allen  pilgrims  who  settled  in 
New  England  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony  is  suflBcient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  vast  number  of  descendants  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  today.  There  are  Allens  who  were 
of  the  Virginia  colony  also. 

NOTE: 

The  Allens  of  the  Virginia  Colony  are  the  ones  from  whom 
we  are  descended. 


ANDREWS 

This  surname  is  derived  from  the  personal  name  Andrew 
and  means  “Son  of  Andrew.”  The  letter  “s”  is  the  only  relic 
of  the  suflfix.  Anderson  has  exactly  the  same  origin  and 
meaning.  A  corruption  of  Andrews  is  Andros,  a  name  foimd 
in  the  Channel  Island. 
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An  ancestor  of  the  American  Andrews  family  was  William 
(d.  1676),  who  came  from  England  to  Boston  in  the  “Hec¬ 
tor”  with  Rev.  John  Davenport’s  company  in  1635. 

He  was  the  founder  of  Quinnipiac,  now  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Here  he  built  the  first  meeting  house  in  1644.  He 
married  Anna  Gibauds. 


BRADFORDS 

Bradford  belongs  to  the  class  of  local  surnames.  It  comes 
from  the  Saxon  word  “brodenford,”  meaning  broad  ford.  An 
individual  living  at  a  broad  ford  of  a  stream  was  given  the 
name  of  the  locality. 

The  name  has  gone  through  several  changes,  including 
Bradfurth,  Bradfourth  and  Bretfoort.  The  towns  of  Bradford 
in  both  Wiltshire  and  Yorkshire,  England,  had  their  origin 
because  of  their  site  on  streams. 

The  American  founder  of  the  family  was  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford,  who  came  from  Yorkshire  to  New  England 
on  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  He  was  the  second  governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony. 

His  son,  William,  next  only  to  Miles  Standish  in  the  col¬ 
ony,  was  deputy-governor  of  the  colony  in  1704.  Another 
son.  Major  John  Bradford,  was  grandfather  of  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1728. 

The  armorial  bearings  are  ascribed  to  Governor  William 
Bradford  and  may  be  seen  in  the  little  Norman  Church  at 
Austerfield  where  he  was  baptized. 

A  photograph  of  the  arms,  made  from  those  embroidered 
by  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  governor,  and  the  seal 
of  the  double  eagle,  is  shown  at  Pilgrims  Hall  in  Pl)unouth. 


CARROLL 

In  its  present  form,  Carroll  is  very  similar  to  the  personal 
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name  from  which  it  was  derived  —  Carolus.  The  latter  has 
become  Carol  and  Charles  in  English.  Carlo  in  Italian,  Carlos 
in  Spanish  and  Charles  in  French. 

Authorities  believe  the  English  version  Carroll  stemmed 
from  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  “Carl”  which  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  who  was  strong,  valiant  and  manly. 

Some  Carrolls  went  to  Ireland  during  the  English  invasion 
and  founded  one  of  the  leading  families  in  the  17th  century. 

A  distinguished  representative  of  the  Irish  Carrolls  and 
ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the  family  in  America  was  Charles 
Carroll  (1660-1720)  of  Litterluna,  King’s  County,  Ireland. 

He  came  to  Maryland  in  1688  as  the  attorney-general  of 
Lord  Baltimore. 

The  motto  “In  fide  et  in  beUo  forte”  is  translated  “Firm 
in  faith  and  in  war.” 


CLARK 

Clark  (or  Clarke)  is  a  surname  that  closely  rivals  Smith 
as  far  as  frequency  is  concerned,  according  to  genealogical 
authorities. 

The  name  gets  its  meaning  from  the  Latin  “clericus” 
which  denoted  a  learned  person  or  one  who  could  read  or 
write.  In  medieval  times,  these  were  accomplishments  to  be 
proud  of.  As  a  result,  many  families  assumed  their  profes¬ 
sional  name,  Clark  (e),  and  discarded  the  surnames  by 
which  they  were  previously  known. 

Compounds  that  developed  over  the  years  were.  Beau- 
clerk,  Mauclerk,  Kenclarke,  and  Pety clerk. 

Clarks  here  in  the  United  States  can  boast  of  more  than 
10  immigrant  ancestors  who  sailed  over  from  England  to 
become  pioneers  and  soldiers.  As  a  result,  there  are  more 
than  150  bearers  of  that  name  known  prominently  today  in 
America. 

Among  the  first  immigrants  was  Daniel  Clark,  who  was  the 
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first  settler  at  Windsor,  Connectieut,  in  1639. 

The  eoat-of-arms  was  used  by  John  Clark  of  Great  Mrm- 
den,  Hertfordshire,  England,  who  established  himself  in 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  1630. 

He  was  a  member  of  Thomas  Hooker’s  Company;  one  of 
the  founders  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  a  soldier  in  the  Pe- 
quot  War  in  1637;  a  patentee  in  the  Royal  Charter  to  Con¬ 
necticut  issued  by  Charles  H.  He  served  as  a  deputy  to  the 
General  Comrt  for  25  years. 


COOPER 

Cooper  is  both  a  trade  name  and  a  local  one.  As  a  trade 
name,  it  means  the  maker  of  barrels  and  came  originally 
from  coop,  to  keep  or  contain  anything. 

As  a  local  name,  it  comes  from  Cupar,  a  town  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  which  is  derived  from  Cupyre,  the  “enclosed  fire” 
or  “beacon  fire.”  The  old  spelling  of  Cooper  was  Cowper; 
they  both  were  pronounced  the  same  way.  William  Cowper 
was  an  18th  Century  English  poet. 

Variations  of  the  name,  Le  Coupere,  Coupare,  and  Cou- 
parius,  are  foxmd  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  which  was  an  ancient 
territorial  unit  in  England.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  date 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Teutonic  invasion  and  to  have  signi¬ 
fied  originally  a  settlement  of  a  hundred  warriors.  By  others 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  of  Frankish  origin  and  introduced 
into  England  by  King  Alfred.  The  hundred  had  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  10th  century  acquired  a  fixed  place  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  system  of  the  kingdom.  In  later  times  the  feudal 
lords  gained  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  hundreds, 
which  then  ceased  to  be  of  importance  as  units  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment. 

William  Cooper,  a  Quaker,  and  an  early  bearer  of  the 
name,  emigrated  from  England  about  1699.  He  came  from 
Snapt,  Yorkshire,  to  Bucks  Coimty,  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
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Quaker  meeting  of  Biieks  County  was  held  at  his  house  in 
1700. 

One  of  the  best  known  Coopers  was  James  Fenimore,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Leatherstocking  Tales.  He  resided  at  Coopers- 
town,  New  York,  which  was  founded  by  his  father.  Another 
famous  Cooper  was  the  inventor,  who  constructed  the  Tom 
Thumb,  first  railway  locomotive  in  America. 

Three  bulls  in  the  family  crest  are  a  symbol  of  valour  and 
magnanimity. 


DAVIS 

Davis  is  a  common  Welsh  name  and  an  extremely  well- 
known  one.  It  means  the  son  of  David. 

Many  Western  New  York  communities  have  their  share 
of  Davises.  According  to  the  telephone  directory,  there  are 
11  Davises  in  Canandaigua,  seven  at  Le  Roy  and  five  each 
in  Spencerport,  Genesee  and  Brockport. 

One  of  the  earliest  American  colonists  was  David  Davis, 
who  bought  30,000  acres  of  land  from  William  Penn  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Welsh  Tract  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  Dolor  David  came  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  from 
England  in  1658  and  became  secretary  to  the  first  colonial 
governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 


EARLE 

Earle,  also  spelled  Earl  and  Earles,  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  “eorl.”  At  first  the  word  simply  designated  a 
man  of  strength,  much  as  did  the  Latin  “vir.”  Later  it  came 
to  mean  a  leader  or  hero.  Finally,  it  was  applied  to  a  noble¬ 
man  of  highest  rank.  Thus  we  acquire  Earl. 

Sir  John  Earle  (1614-60),  son  of  Sir  Richard  of  Dorset 
County,  England,  came  to  America  sometime  between  1649- 
1652. 
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He  brought  with  him  his  wife,  Mary  Symons,  and  his  three 
children.  It  is  said  that  he  received  land  grants  totaling  1700 
acres  for  paying  the  passage  of  34  persons. 

This  land,  now  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  was  he¬ 
reditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  family  for  100  years. 

The  motto,  “Vulneritus  non  victus,  means  “Wounded  but 
not  conquered.” 


FIELD 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  family  names  the  surname  Field 
must  have  been  extremely  common. 

The  name  applied  to  people  who  lived  near  an  open  place, 
or  such  partially  closed  places  as  forest  clearings  and  swine- 
walks. 

One  of  the  first  Fields  to  plant  himself  in  America  was 
Zechariah  Field,  who  came  from  England  in  1629.  He  lived 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Another  early  American  was  John 
Field.  He  lived  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  became  a 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly. 


FOSTER 

The  Fosters  can  trace  their  family  name  to  Saxon,  Flemish 
or  Norman  origins  and,  in  each  case,  claim  a  colorful  and 
proud  heritage. 

The  first  known  bearer  of  the  name  in  its  original  form  was 
Sir  Richard  Forestarius,  who  came  to  Saxon  England  from 
the  Normandy  section  of  France  in  1066  A.D.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  England,  his  name  was  anglicized  to  Sir  Richard  le 
Forester. 

The  same  Sir  Richard  took  part  in  tlie  Battle  of  Hastings, 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  field  by  leading  his  men 
against  outnumbering  forces. 

It  may  have  been  Sir  Richard  or  one  of  his  sons  to  whom 
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the  early  English  poet,  Chaucer,  referred  when  he  said  in  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  “Now  prieste,  now  clerke,  now  fostere.” 

Early  spellings  of  the  name  were  Forestarius,  Forester, 
Forrester  and  Forster.  Possibly  the  name  connotes  a  “fos¬ 
terer”  or  one  who  cares  for  children  other  than  their  own. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  chance  that  the  name  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  word  “fewster”  —  the  maker  of  saddle 
trees. 


FRANKLIN 

Some  of  history’s  first  men  of  distinction  were  named 
Franklin. 

More  of  a  title  than  a  name,  the  designation  “franklin” 
implies  a  “superior  freeholder”  who  was  next  in  the  social 
scale  to  a  titled  gentleman  or  a  knight.  In  old  English,  “franc” 
signified  free  and  also  rich. 

A  “franklin”  was  the  son  of  a  “vilein”  who  had  been  given 
his  freedom  as  an  English  landowner  by  the  king,  usually 
in  reward  for  his  application  and  industry. 

The  name  appears  frequently  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of 
1274  A.D.  as  Franckleyn,  Frankelain  and  Franklanus. 

Josiah  Franklin  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  by  that  name 
in  America.  He  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1655,  coming 
from  his  native  Northamptonshire,  England.  He  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of  two  other  sons,  John  and 
James. 

The  dolphin  in  the  crest  and  in  the  shield  is  a  symbol  of 
charity  and  affection. 


GEORGE 

The  Greeks  had  a  name  for  what  today  has  become  the 
family  surname  George. 

Originally,  the  Greek  form  was  “Tewpyos,”  according  to 
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genealogical  experts. 

To  the  Greeks  Tewpyos  meant  a  farmer  or  husbandman. 
As  such,  it  became  the  parent  of  Georges,  Georgesen,  George- 
son  and  Joris. 

The  name  of  St.  George  of  England,  the  nation’s  patron 
saint  according  to  authorities,  is  frequently  associated  with 
the  name  Dragon  because  of  St.  George’s  legendary  exploits. 

An  early  settler  in  America  was  Robert  George.  He  sailed 
from  London  and  settled  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  in  1690. 

The  coat-of-arms  is  ascribed  to  Josias  Jenkins  George,  a 
descendant  of  Robert.  The  three  falcons  in  the  arms  signify 
"one  eager  or  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  much  desired.” 

The  motto  of  the  George  family  is  “Magna  est  veritas  et 
prevalebit.”  Translated,  it  means  "The  truth  is  great  and 
shall  prevail.” 


HART 

No  Hart  can  exactly  know  how  he  came  by  his  name  but 
he  can  know  that  it  has  a  rich  heritage. 

Hart  has  a  number  of  sources.  One,  of  course,  is  the  hart 
or  male  deer.  Experts  figure  it  was  assumed  by  someone  who 
was  quite  taken  with  the  hart,  so  much  so  that  he  made  its 
name  his. 

Then,  too,  there’s  heart,  originally  found  in  coats-of-arms. 

Still  another  possible  source  is  the  old  High  German  word, 
“hart,”  meaning  strong  or  hardy,  and  the  middle  German 
word,  "hardt.” 

The  fairly  common  surnames  Hartman  and  Hartdman  are 
derived  from  these  old  German  words.  O’Hart  is  the  Celtic 
form  of  Hart. 

Most  of  the  American  Hart  forefathers  came  from  En¬ 
gland  and  Ireland  in  the  early  17th  Century. 

The  shield  on  coat-of-arms  contains  three  fleurs-de-lis. 
The  motto  “Coeur  Fidele,”  translated  from  the  French, 
means  "Faithful  Heart.” 
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HAYNES 

The  surname  Haynes,  meaning  enclosure  hedge,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon  “Ainulph”  which  means  “one  who 
needs  not  the  assistance  of  others.” 

Actually,  Ainulph  comes  from  “Ana,”  meaning  alone,  and 
“ulpph,”  the  Saxon  for  “help.” 

The  French  form,  Haine,  signifies  malicious,  full  of  ha¬ 
tred.  The  German,  Hain,  means  a  wood,  forest,  thicket  or 
grove.  Thomas  fil  Hayene  is  one  ancient  form  which  occurs 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  England. 

John  Haynes  came  from  England  in  1633  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  He  was  later  a  founder  and  governor  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  In  1650,  he  was  commander  of  the  United  Col¬ 
onies. 


HENRY 

There’s  little  doubt,  one  authority  on  genealogy  says,  that 
the  surname  Henry  is  derived  from  the  personal  name,  and 
that  goes  back  to  ancient  times.  But  another  authority  pro¬ 
posed  entirely  diflFerent  sources  such  as  Einrick,  meaning 
“ever  rich,”  Herrick,  “rich  lord,”  Heynrick,  “rich  at  home,” 
and  the  Latin  Honorius,  “honorable.” 

In  the  French,  Henry  is  spelled  Henri.  From  it  come  many 
English  surnames  such  as  Harrison,  Henson,  Harris,  even 
Hall  and  Hawkins. 

It  was  a  Henry  who  gave  the  American  Revolution  elo¬ 
quence.  It  was  Patrick  Henry,  who  asked  if  life  were  so  dear 
or  peace  so  sweet  that  it  must  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery,  and  asked  that  he  be  given  liberty  or 
death. 

Another  man,  William  Sydney  Porter,  liked  the  name  Hen¬ 
ry  sufficiently  that  he  took  it  as  a  pen  name.  He  gave  the 
world  The  Four  Million,  including  such  short  stories  as  “The 
Gift  of  the  Magi.” 
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The  Reverend  Robert  Henry,  a  cousin  of  Patrick  Henry, 
came  to  America  from  Scotland  in  1740,  and  became  a  min¬ 
ister  in  Charlotte  County,  Vermont.  Another  Robert  Henry 
came  from  Scotland  in  1722  and  settled  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


HOFFMAN 

The  Dutch  called  their  chiefs  Hoofdman  and  that  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  Hoffman.  The  Dutch  used  the  word  to 
signify  a  captain,  a  director,  head  or  chief  man. 

But  the  surname  also  may  have  come  from  the  German 
Hofmann  meaning  a  courtier.  That  came  from  “hof,”  a  court, 
and  may  be  interpreted  as  man  of  the  court. 

An  early  settler  of  this  family  in  the  new  world  was  Mar- 
tinus  Hermanzen  Hoffman,  son  of  Herman,  a  native  of  Revel 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  who  came  from  Holland  to  Esopus 
(Kingston)  New  England  in  1657. 

He  moved  to  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  City,  and 
later  to  Kingston  in  Ulster  County. 

The  coat-of-arms  used  by  the  descendants  of  Col.  Marti- 
nus  Hoffman  (1707-1772)  contain  three  pine  trees  in  the 
shield  and  according  to  the  Egyptians  these  evergreen  trees 
symbolize  hope  or  an  eternal  life  beyond  the  tomb. 


HOWARD 

This  noble  historical  surname  may  be  Saxon,  Danish  or 
more  probably  of  Norwegian  origin.  Howard  signifies  “high 
or  chief  warden.”  The  ancient  forms  Harvard  and  Haavard 
were  common  personal  names  among  the  Northmen.  How¬ 
ard  may  also  be  derived  from  “Hof-ward,”  the  keeper  of  a 
hall;  “Hold- ward,”  the  keeper  of  a  stronghold,  or  “Hoch- 
ward,”  the  high  keeper. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  I,  one  WiUiam,  son  of  Roger  Fritz 
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Valevine,  took  the  name  of  Howard,  for  he  was  bom  in  the 
Castle  of  Howard  in  Wales.  Other  forms  of  the  surname  in¬ 
clude  Hanard,  Hayward  and  Harvard. 

The  pioneers  of  this  family  in  America  include:  John  How¬ 
ard,  who  came  from  England  in  1635  to  Duxbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  where  he  married  Martha  Hayward  in  1638,  and 
later  became  a  freeman  in  1646;  Joshua  Howard,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  during  1686  in  Baltimore  where 
he  married  Joanna  O’Carroll;  Abraham  Howard,  born  in 
England,  who  came  to  New  England  with  his  son  James 
about  1730  and  settled  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  and 
Thomas  Howard,  who  was  killed  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight, 
1675.  The  motto  “Sola  virtus  invicta”  is  translated:  “Virtue 
alone  is  invincible.” 


JONES 

Meet  the  Joneses: 

There  are  a  good  many  of  them  throughout  the  country. 

The  name,  distinctly  of  Welsh  origin,  is  the  genitive  form 
of  the  baptismal  name,  John  —  through  Johnes  or  Johns,  so 
common  everywhere  in  England  and  superabundant  in 
Wales.  In  England  it  was  originally  pronounced  and  spelled 
“Jone”  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  meaning  simply 
“the  son  of  John.” 

The  early  English  variants  Joneson,  Johnesson,  Jonson 
and  Joynson  have  gradually  become  absorbed  by  the  pop¬ 
ular  surname  Johnson  which  has  the  same  meaning. 

For  a  time  the  early  form  “Jone”  represented  both  the  mas¬ 
culine  and  the  feminine,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  in¬ 
stances  found  in  the  English  Poll  Tax  Records  of  Yorkshire 
County,  1379:  Walter  fil.  Jone;  Ricardus  Jone-son;  Alicia 
Jone-doghter;  and  Johanna  Jone-wyf. 

Our  plain  “Mr.  Jones”  has  family  lines  which  go  back  to 
ancient  and  noble  stock.  Jones  of  Llanerchrugog  Hall, 
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Demnbigshire,  descends  in  a  direct  line  from  Gwaithvoed, 
lord  of  Cardigan  and  Gwent,  D.  D.,  921,  and  represents 
one  of  the  Fifteen  Noble  Tribes  of  North  Wales. 

Progenitors  of  the  family  in  America  include  Captain  Lew¬ 
is  Jones  who  came  from  Wales  and  settled  at  Weston,  Rox- 
bury,  or  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  about  1640.  Also  Thomas 
Jones  who  came  from  Ireland  to  Rhode  Island  in  1692.  He 
became  ranger-general  of  Long  Island  and  major  of  Queen 
County  regiment. 

The  Jones’s  motto  is  “Onward  and  Upward.” 


KEY 

The  variations  of  this  surname  (Kee,  Key,  Kay,  Kayes) 
are  as  numerous  as  its  sources,  each  of  which  is  an  angli¬ 
cized  form  of  the  Irish  clan  name  Caoiche.  The  Celtic  forms, 
Kay  and  Kays,  are  contractions  of  Mackay  and  Mackie. 

Key  is  a  Cornish  saint  name  and  surnames  derived  from 
it  would  be  in  the  personal  class.  As  a  local  surname  it  means 
“dweller  at  a  wharf  or  quay”  and  in  this  case,  as  a  recent 
authority  puts  it,  it  is  an  “Anglo-French-Celtic”  term. 

An  ancestor  of  the  Key  family  in  America  was  Philip 
(1696-1764)  who  came  from  England  to  America  compara¬ 
tively  late.  He  settled  in  Saint  Mary’s  County,  Maryland, 
about  1720  and  for  several  sessions  was  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Maryland  assembly. 

He  was  made  sheriflF  in  1744  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
in  1763.  He  married,  first,  Susanna  Gardiner  and,  second, 
Theodosia  (Lawrence)  Humphries. 

The  new  century  was  to  give  us  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
author  of  our  “Star-Spangled  Banner.”  He  was  a  native  of 
Maryland.  He  died  in  Baltimore  in  1843. 
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KING 

One  might  expect  that  the  surname  King  signifies  ancient 
links  with  royalty.  While  this  might  be  true  in  some  geneal¬ 
ogies,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  ancestors  of  the  current 
bearers  of  the  name  were  “neither  kings  nor  dukes  nor  Cae¬ 
sars.” 

In  olden  times  and  in  many  countries,  King  was  a  very 
common  nickname.  The  name  may  have  originated  in  the 
popular  medieval  pageants  when  the  role  of  kings  was  filled 
by  men  of  regal  bearing  or  impressive  manner.  Later,  these 
men  adopted  the  name  as  their  own;  or  it  might  have  been 
applied  to  a  leader  or  chieftain. 

Just  as  America  has  its  family  of  Kings,  France  has  its 
LeRois  and  Germany  its  Koenigs.  In  English  usuage,  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word,  “Cyng.” 

Probably  the  earliest  immigrant  ancestor  of  English  stock 
was  John  King,  whose  father  was  secretary  for  Ireland  under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  living  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  in  1645.  Clement  King  was  founder  of 
the  Rhode  Island  branch  of  the  family  which  dates  from  the 
year  1687.  Another  John  King  came  from  England  to  Boston 
about  1710  and  later  moved  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
and  then  to  Scarboro,  Maine. 

The  motto  used  is  “Recte  et  suaviter,”  which  may  be  trans¬ 
lated:  “Justly  and  mildly.” 


LEE 

The  surname  Lee  developed  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
word  “leah.”  It  meant  a  pasture,  meadow  or  lands  that 
weren’t  plowed. 

Down  through  the  years  many  forms  of  Lee  sprouted  from 
the  original  “leah.”  Some  of  them  were:  Lea,  Ley,  Lighe, 
Lye.  There  was  also  the  name  Leli,  the  Welsh  word  for  a 
river  or  stream. 
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Back  in  the  13th  century,  other  forms  of  the  name  were, 
de  Le,  de  la  Leye,  de  Lay,  de  Leg,  al  la  Legh,  atte  Lea 
and  de  la  Leigh, 

Some  other  family  names  that  have  originated  from  the 
“leah”  derivative  are  Farlee,  Shirley,  Burleigh,  Stanley,  etc. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Lee  family  in  America  were 
such  men  as  John  Lee,  who  sailed  from  England  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  about  1635,  finally  settling  at  Ipswich;  Richard  Lee, 
also  from  England,  who  came  over  to  York  County,  Virginia, 
in  1641  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  settler  in 
the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia;  and  Thomas  Lee,  who  was 
bom  in  Barbados  and  settled  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
about  1731. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  famous  Confederate  States  Army  general, 
was  descended  from  Richard  Lee. 

The  motto  —  “Ne  Incautus  Futuri”  —  may  be  translated, 
“I  am  not  wary  of  the  future.” 


LEONARD 

Had  Vice-President  Richard  M.  Nixon  lived  in  an  earlier 
era  and  boldly  petted  a  timid  lion,  as  he  did  in  1954  in 
Washington,  he  might  now  be  known  as  Vice-President 
Richard  M.  Leonard. 

When  the  ancient  German,  or  Teutonic,  tribes  roamed 
Europe,  the  surname  Leonard  was  applied  to  one  who  had 
the  “disposition  of  a  lion,”  who  was  “lion  brave”  or  “lion- 
hearted.” 

Though  the  name  is  credited  to  the  Teutons,  “leon,”  or 
lion  is  fundamentally  Latin.  The  teutonic  “ard”  meant  na¬ 
ture  and  disposition.  Thus,  the  nature  of  a  hon.  Lenard  and 
Lennard  are  corruptions  of  the  name. 

A  prominent  branch  of  the  family  was  founded  in  this 
country  by  James  Leonard  (1621-91),  who  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Maryland  in  1628.  Twenty  years  later  he  moved  to 
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Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  then  to  the  Plymouth  Col¬ 
ony  in  Massachusetts.  With  his  brother,  Henry,  Leonard 
built  the  Colony’s  first  iron  foundry  and  later  became  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  defense  of  his  garrison  house  in  King  Philip’s 
War. 

The  motto  “Memor  et  fidelis”  is  translated  “Mindful  and 
faithful.” 


LEWIS 

Men  in  early  Britain  who  gave  “light”  were  often  dubbed 
“Llew,”  from  which  the  surname  Lewis  was  derived.  They 
didn’t  glow  incandescently,  like  a  100-watt  bulb.  Their 
“light”  was  rendered  more  gently,  as  guidance  and  inspira¬ 
tion. 

In  nearby  Wales,  the  name  Lewis  is  thought  to  have  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  French  Louis.  Many  Welsh  families  car¬ 
rying  the  name  have  uncovered  a  fine  pedigree.  So,  whether 
they  be  descended  from  the  Lewises  of  Wales  or  of  England, 
the  221  Rochester  area  families  with  the  name  have  an  im¬ 
posing  ancestry. 

For  instance,  the  Lewises  of  Green  Meadow,  England, 
sprang  from  royalty,  but  their  name  did  not  become  heredi¬ 
tary  until  the  time  of  Henry  VHI  (1491-1547). 

The  immigrant  ancestor  of  one  branch  of  this  country’s 
Lewises  came  from  Ireland,  via  Portugal,  to  Pennsylvania, 
in  1731.  He  was  soon  the  first  white  settler  of  what  is  now 
Augusta  County,  Virginia,  where  he  built  Fort  Lewis. 

A  second  pioneer  was  Johan  Andreas  Ludwig  (1753-1803), 
who  came  from  Germany  to  Philadelphia  in  1777  with  a  Hes¬ 
sian  imit  of  the  British  Army  and  later  changed  his  name 
to  Lewis. 

Well-known  contemporary  Lewises  include  John  L.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the  late  Sinclair  Lew¬ 
is,  Nobel-prize  novelist. 
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LITTLE 

The  surname  Little  signifies  “small,  short,  diminutive  in 
stature,”  and  is  equivalent  to  the  French  “Le  Petit”  and  the 
German  “Klein.”  The  word  Little  enters  very  frequently  into 
our  local  and  family  names,  giving  rise  to  such  surnames  as 
“Littlefore,  Littlefield,  Littlewood,  Littleworth  and  Little¬ 
ton. 

The  name  Little  is,  perhaps  the  same  as  Liddell  and  Lit- 
tell.  Like  Bigg,  Small  and  Strong,  the  name  is  a  descriptive 
one.  Ancient  forms  of  the  name  Little  include  the  Middle 
English  Litel  and  the  Old  Enghsh  Lytel. 

Two  immigrant  ancestors  and  progenitors  of  this  family 
were:  George  Little,  who  came  from  England  to  Newbmy, 
Massachusetts,  in  1640,  and  who  married  Ahce  Poor,  who 
came  from  England  on  the  “Bevis”  in  1638;  and  Thomas 
Little  who  came  from  England  and  was  at  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1630.  In  1633,  he  married  Annie,  daughter  of 
Richard  Warren. 


LUTHER 

The  surname  Luther  will  be  preserved  in  history  because 
of  Martin  Luther,  one  of  the  world’s  great  religious  leaders. 

But  its  origin  as  an  English  surname  is  obscure.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  corruption  of  the  Northern  England  name,  Lowther, 
some  experts  say.  Other  experts  claim  the  name  is  strictly 
Teutonic  in  origin. 

A  Saxon  king  of  Kent  bore  the  name  Lothere,  they  point 
out.  In  France  and  Italy,  Luther  is  Lothaire  and  Lothario, 
respectively. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  coming  of  the  “Mayflower,”  the 
Luther  family  was  founded  in  America  by  Captain  John  Lu¬ 
ther  and  his  sons,  Samuel  and  Hezekiah.  Early  Luthers  in 
America  all  trace  their  family  tree  from  these  roots. 

The  family  had  its  seat  in  the  town  of  Rehoboth  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
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MAGUIRE 

This  family  is  descended  from  Milesius,  King  of  Spain, 
through  the  line  of  his  son,  Ileremon. 

The  founder  of  the  family  was  Colla  da  Crioch,  son  of 
Eocha  Dubblein  or  Dowlen,  brother  of  Fiacha  Straivetine, 
first  king  of  Connaught  of  the  race  of  Heremon.  The  an¬ 
cient  name  was  Guire,  which  signifies  “valiant.” 

The  Maguires  took  their  name  from  Uidher,  Lord  of  Fer¬ 
managh,  ninth  in  descent  from  Colla  da  Crioch. 

The  possessions  of  the  sept  were  originally  located  in  the 
County  of  Westmeath,  but  they  afterwards  established 
themselves  in  the  present  County  of  Fermanagh.  The  Ma¬ 
guires  possessed  this  entire  county,  and  it  was  called  “Ma¬ 
guires’  Country.” 

In  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  A.  D.,  1014,  they  bore  a  con- 
spicious  part.  They  were  led  by  Eogan  Mor,  because  their 
land  lay  furthest  south. 

The  Maguires  maintained  their  independence  down  to  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  when  their  country  was  confiscated 
by  the  English,  but  Conor  Roe  Maguire  obtained  re-grants 
of  twelve  thousand  acres.  The  Maguires  were  recognized  as 
princes  until  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  They  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  O’Neills  in  their  gallant  efforts  to 
expel  the  English  invaders. 

The  Maguires  have  given  many  eminent  and  learned  men 
to  the  Church,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Clogher  in  the  15th  century,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  Annals  of  Ulster.  Hugh  Maguire  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  chieftains  of  Ireland;  he  was  Lord 
of  Fernanagh. 

Among  the  many  members  of  this  Irish  family  who  have 
gained  distinction  in  America  are  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire 
of  New  York,  who  was  decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honour  by  France,  also  the  Hon.  John  C.  Maguire 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  one  time  surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New 
York. 
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MORGAN 

What  a  background  of  potential  forebears  is  yours  if  yoiu' 
name  is  Morganl 

Your  ancestors  may  number  Daniel  Morgan,  leader  of 
Morgan’s  Rifles  during  the  American  Revolution;  the  famous 
British  buccaneer,  Sir  Henry  Morgan;  the  Wall  Street  finan¬ 
cier,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan;  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  New  York’s  first 
Republican  governor,  who  served  dmring  the  Civil  War;  or 
Jacques  Jean-Marie  Morgan,  French  archaelogist  who  made 
important  discoveries  in  southern  Russia,  Turkey  and  Per¬ 
sia  early  this  century. 

Of  the  Morgans  listed  above.  Sir  Henry  was  the  one  who 
comes  closest  to  doing  what  his  name  imphes.  Literally,  it 
is  composed  of  the  Welch  words  “mor,”  the  sea,  and  “gan,” 
bom. 

From  its  literal  meaning  comes  the  more  figurative  trans¬ 
lation,  “seaman.”  It  is  a  Welch  personal  name  as  well  as  a 
surname,  and  often  occurs  with  the  prefixes  “Ap”  and  “De.” 

The  name  is  also  derived  from  the  Irish  “O’Muirgain.”  The 
Italianized  forms  of  this  surname  include  Morghen  and  Mor¬ 
gagni. 

One  immigrant  ancestor  was  Captain  Miles  Morgan  (1616- 
99),  who  came  from  England  in  1636  and  was  a  founder 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  about  1640.  James  Morgan 
(1607-85)  came  from  Wales  in  the  “Mary”  to  Sandy  Bay, 
near  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in  1636. 

He  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Roxbury,  1643,  and  settled 
in  New  London,  Connecticut,  about  1650.  Besides,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Colonial  Assembly  of  Connecticut  and 
a  soldier  in  the  Pequot  War.  He  married  Margery  Hill. 

David  Morgan,  a  Quaker,  came  from  Wales  and  settled 
in  America  about  1700,  probably  coming  by  way  of  Jamaica. 
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MORRIS 

Morris!  This  is  a  name  that  harks  back  to  valorous  and 
warlike  days. 

The  most  common  source  of  this  name  probably  is  found 
in  Wales,  where  “Mars,”  “Mavors,”  and  “Mawr-rwyce”  were 
ancient  titles  given  to  chieftains  noted  for  their  valor  and 
warlike  attributes.  Later  variations  were  “Morice,”  “Morys,” 
and  “Morrse.” 

In  England  and  America  the  Morrises  lived  up  to  their 
name  by  their  service  in  war  and  in  peace.  In  1486,  Richard 
Morris  was  bailiflF  of  Galway  under  a  charter  granted  by 
Richard  III. 

Among  the  first  American  settlers  were  several  Morrises 
who  established  themselves  in  the  New  England  states  and 
in  the  south.  Probably  the  first  was  Richard  Morris,  who  emi¬ 
grated  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1630  and  settled  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Others  of  this  family  came  with  William  Penn 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Morris  settled  in 
Maryland  in  1639. 

A  few  of  the  most  distinguished  early  descendants  were 
Lewis  Morris,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Robert  Morris,  principal  financier  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion;  Robert  H.  Morris,  governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1754. 


NIGHOLSON 

If  your  name  is  Nicholson  or  one  of  its  many  derivatives, 
somewhere  in  the  foilage  of  your  family  tree  there  should  be 
an  ancestor  who  was  either  a  cliff  dweller  named  Nicholas 
or  a  Norman  knight  named  Fitz-Nicholl. 

At  least,  experts  trace  the  surname  to  one  of  these  sources. 
Nicholson,  they  say,  signifies  “the  son  of  Nicholas”  and  also 
implies  “man  of  the  cliff.” 

Many  bearers  of  the  name  trace  their  ancestry  to  North¬ 
umberland  and  Gumberland,  England,  and  it’s  not  improb- 
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able  that  they’re  descended  from  the  great  Anglo-Norman 
family  of  Fitz-NichoU  or  Fitz-Nigell  which  flourished  after 
the  Conquest. 

William  Nicholson  was  one  of  the  progenitors  of  this  fam¬ 
ily  in  America.  He  was  bom  in  Berwick-on-Tweed,  England, 
and  settled  in  Annapohs,  Maryland,  where  he  died  in  1719. 

The  family  motto  is  translated:  “Through  the  Camp  to  the 
Stars.” 


NORRIS 

The  surname  Norris,  claiming  a  derivation  from  the  old 
French,  is  and  was  a  common  name  both  in  Normandy  and 
England.  In  the  old  French  dialect,  the  title  “Norry”  meant 
“North  King”  or  possibly  Northern  Kingdom,  implying  one 
from  Norway  or  a  Northcountryman. 

In  ancient  times,  the  name  was  written  Le  Noreis,  Noreys 
or  Norres.  The  spelling  Norice  is  found  in  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey. 

Isaac  Norris  (or  Norrice,  as  he  generally  spelt  his  name) 
came  from  England  to  Philadelphia  in  1693.  For  more  than 
80  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council. 

In  1724,  he  became  mayor  of  the  city  and  served  as  speak¬ 
er  of  the  Assembly  and  as  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 


OTIS 

The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  “keen  hearing.”  And  that  word 
was  passed  along  as  the  name  Otis,  being  given  to  those  with 
sharp  ears. 

The  family  motto  is  “Sapiens  qui  vigilat,”  which  is  trans¬ 
lated,  “He  is  wise  who  watches.” 


PAYNE 

The  ancestors  of  people  named  Payne  or  Paine  once  were 
considered  pagan  or  unbaptized. 
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As  a  local  surname  Payne  takes  its  origin  from  a  place 
called  Payne,  in  Normandy,  and  it  means  “the  son  of  Pa¬ 
gan,”  unbaptized  or  rustic. 

From  the  Norman  personal  name  Paganus  we  acquire  our 
modern  Payne  and  Paine,  as  well  as  the  older  forms  of  Pag- 
anel  and  Paynel. 

One  great  authority  mentions  an  interesting  fact  regard¬ 
ing  the  history  of  this  surname.  “Pagus”  meant  “fountain,” 
and  all  those  who  frequented  the  same  fountain  were  con¬ 
sidered  “pagans.” 

Pagans  were  also  considered  to  be  those  opposed  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  by  extension  of  the  word,  it  came  to 
designate  the  rural  people  after  which  it  was  corrupted  into 
the  word  “peasant”  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  One 
of  the  early  progenitors  of  this  family  was  Sir  John  Payne 
who  came  to  America  in  1620.  He  and  his  brother,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Payne,  were  both  knighted  by  King  James  II,  and  were 
especially  mentioned  in  the  first  land  charter  granted  May 
23,  1609.  They  received  the  grant  of  land  12  miles  square 
near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  called  “Payne  Manor.” 

Sir  John  settled  in  the  manorial  estate  in  what  was  then 
Fairfax  County.  Thomas  Paine  (Payne)  1586-1650)  came 
from  England  with  his  son  Thomas,  to  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1621,  and  settled  at  Yarmouth.  He  married  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Pultney. 


PORTER 

In  early  England,  a  castle  gatekeeper  had  a  challenging 
role.  It  was  his  task  to  scare  off  robbers  and  beggars  and  an 
occasional  wild  beast  and  yet  be  ready  when  the  nobles 
came.  When  they  arrived,  the  gatekeeper  also  had  to  sweep 
their  rooms  and  carry  their  bags. 

These  gatekeepers  were  called  porters.  Their  title  became 
a  surname  when  it  was  adopted  in  the  13th  century  by  Rus- 
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sel,  a  gatekeeper  of  Trematon  castle.  In  place  of  a  tip,  the 
lords  deeded  land  to  Russel  (and/or  Porter)  just  outside 
Trematon’s  walls.  Many  who  now  bear  the  name,  including 
perhaps  some  of  the  100  vicinity  Porter  families,  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  this  gatekeeper.  Among  the  first  Porters  in  the  colonies 
were  Richard  who  settled  in  New  England  in  1635,  and  John 
three  years  later.  The  Porter  motto  is:  “By  vigilance  and 
valor,” 


POLLOCK 

POLK 

A  little  pool,  pit  or  pond  in  Scotland  gives  us  the  name 
Pollock.  In  Gaelic,  a  pool  is  called  a  “pollag”  —  and  from 
a  particular  “pollag,”  a  parish  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
comes  the  name  Pollock. 

In  American  history  there  are  several  distinguished  bear¬ 
ers  of  the  name  —  even  a  president,  if  you  include  the  name 
Polk,  which  is  a  contraction  of  Pollock.  James  Knox  Polk  was 
the  11th  president. 

The  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family  in  America  was 
James  Pollock,  son  of  Dr.  James  Pollock  of  Ireland.  He  came 
to  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1750.  Samuel 
Pollock,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  served  as  a  private  during 
the  Revolution  in  the  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  mi- 
htia.  Another  Samuel  Pollock  served  as  a  private  in  the  War 
of  1812. 

Another  James  Pollock  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania  just 
before  the  Civil  War,  During  that  war  he  was  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  mint,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  influ¬ 
ence  that  the  motto  “In  God  We  Trust”  was  first  imprinted 
on  American  coins.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  religious 
and  educational  reforms. 

The  family  motto  is  “Abdacter  et  Strenue,”  which  means 
when  translated,  “Boldly  and  Earnestly.” 
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RICHARDS 

The  surname  Richards  stems  from  the  baptismal  name  of 
Richard,  derived  from  the  Saxon  words  “ric”  and  “ard”.  To¬ 
gether  the  words  mean  one  of  powerful,  rich,  or  generous 
disposition. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  Wales  when  the 
French  conquered  the  Britons  and  to  have  originated  from 
the  French  “Rischau.” 

From  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  this  prolific  name, 
besides  a  surname  itself,  has  given  rise  to  many  others  in¬ 
cluding  Richardson,  Rich,  Ritchie,  Ricks,  Rickson,  Rixon, 
Richards  and  Ricket.  From  Dick  and  Hitchin,  two  “nurse- 
names”  of  Richard,  are  also  derived  the  surnames:  Dix, 
Dicks,  Dickson,  Dickens,  Dickinson,  Dickerson  and  Hitch¬ 
ens,  Hitchinson,  Hitchcock  and  Hitchcox. 

One  of  the  first  of  this  family  in  America  was  Edward 
Richards  who  came  from  England  in  the  “Lion”  with  Roger 
Williams  in  1631.  Records  show  he  was  in  Dedham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1632,  where  he  became  a  freeman  in  1641.  He 
married  Susanna  Hunting  about  1638. 


ROBERTS 

The  surname  Roberts  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  words 
“rod”  meaning  counsel,  and  “bert”  or  “bericht”  meaning 
bright  or  famous.  Together  they  signify  “one  famous  in 
counsel.” 

The  name  also  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  personal  name  of  great  antiquity,  “Robert,”  which  was 
introduced  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  in  1066. 

From  the  shorter  forms  of  Robert  —  namely  Rob,  Hob, 
Nob  and  Bob  —  have  sprung  a  host  of  surnames  such  as  Rob¬ 
erts,  Robertson,  Robeson,  Hobbes,  Hobbins,  Hobson,  Hop¬ 
kins  and  more  and  more. 
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The  Roberts  family  of  Glasenbury,  County  Kent,  extinct 
baronets,  is  said  to  have  descended  from  a  William  Rock- 
herst,  a  Scotchman  who  settled  in  Kent,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  purchased  lands  at  Goudhurst, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  later  changed  to  Roo- 
bertes,  which  finally  became  Roberts. 

Pioneer  fathers  of  this  family  in  America  include:  John 
Roberts,  who  in  1683  came  from  Wales  to  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  married  Gainor  Hugh;  and 
Hugh  Roberts  who  came  from  England  to  Pennsylvania,  set¬ 
tling  in  Merion  Township  during  1683.  He  later  became  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  family  motto  is  translated:  “By  Industry  and  Prob- 

•a.  » 

ity. 


SMITH 

Whence  comes  the  name  of  Smith? 

The  most  common  of  all  surnames  takes  its  origin  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  “Smitan”  — to  strike.  The  term  was 
originally  applied  to  all  mechanical  workmen,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  great  frequency  of  the  name.  It  is  also  re¬ 
lated  to  the  German  Schmitz  or  Schmidt;  Dutch,  Smith; 
French,  Smeets;  Saxon,  Smid;  English,  Smith  or  Smythe  or 
Smyttan;  and  from  the  Scotch,  Smeton  and  Smeaton. 

An  eminent  authority  states  that  the  Smiths  are  directly 
descended  from  Noah’s  son,  Shem.  Among  the  name-panels 
deciphered  by  Rosseline  on  the  Temple  of  Osiris  (Egypt) 
was  found  the  name  Pharaoh  Smithosis,  the  ninth  in  the  18th 
Dynasty  of  Theban  Kings  and  founder  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Smithopolis  Magna. 

John  Smith,  born  in  England  in  1614,  may  be  considered 
the  first  New  England  forefather  of  the  family.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  1630  and  founded  Barnstable  and  Sandwich, 
Massachusetts.  James  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  Ire¬ 
land,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
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Colonel  William  Stephens  Smith  was  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legation  in  London  (1784). 

The  crest  of  the  family  contains  six  fleurs-de-lis  which  sig¬ 
nify  purity,  while  the  appropriate  motto,  “Nec  timeo,  nec 
sperno,”  is  translated,  “I  neither  fear  nor  scorn.” 


TAYLOR 

The  surname  Taylor  is  of  the  class  derived  from  occupa¬ 
tions.  It  originally  meant  a  cutter  of  cloth  or  maker  of  gar¬ 
ments.  The  old  French,  “tailler,”  a  cutter,  gave  to  Medieval 
English  the  forms  tailor  and  taylor,  now  understood  to  be 
trade  names  and  surnames  respectively.  Other  variations  in¬ 
clude  Taillar,  Taillur,  Tailur,  Tayllour,  Tallur,  Talyur,  Tay- 
ler  and  Taylour. 

John  Taylor,  bom  in  England,  came  to  America  with  the 
Reverend  Ephraim  Hewitt  in  1639.  The  following  year  he 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

He  was  among  the  ill-fated  persons  who  sailed  from  New 
Haven  on  the  first  ship  built  by  that  colony.  It  came  to  be 
called  the  “Phantom  Ship”  as  it  was  never  heard  of  there¬ 
after. 

His  son,  James,  who  survived  him,  went  to  Northampton 
and  founded  a  large  family  there. 

Their  motto  is  “Consequitur  quodcunque  petit,”  which  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  naked  arm  holding  an  arrow  used  as  their  family 
crest.  This  motto  is  translated:  “He  hits  whatever  he  aims  at.” 


THOMAS 

Thomas,  which  is  very  common  both  as  a  baptismal  name 
and  as  a  surname,  has  been  a  great  source  of  derivative  sur¬ 
names. 

Some  of  them  are  Thomason,  Thomson,  Thompson,  Tomp¬ 
son,  Tompkins,  Tomkinson,  Thomlin,  Tomlinson,  etc. 
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The  name  came  into  use  in  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Today  there  are  many  different  branches  in  the 
Thomas  family  in  America  and  they  spring  from  just  as 
many,  genealogical  authorities  say,  different  progenitors  who 
emigrated  from  Wales  and  England  in  the  17th  century. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  country  was  Philip 
Thomas,  who  sailed  from  England  in  1651.  He  settled  in 
West  River,  Maryland.  From  there,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant 
of  the  provincial  forces  before  1655,  high  commissioner  gov¬ 
erning  Maryland  from  1656  to  1658. 

A  few  of  the  many  Thomases  who  have  made  their  names 
prominent  in  America  include:  Albert  Ellsworth  Thomas, 
dramatist  in  New  York  City;  Albert  Sidney  Thomas,  bishop 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Charles  Randolph  Thomas, 
editor  and  engineer  of  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Frank  Waters 
Thomas,  president  of  Fresno  State  College  in  California 
since  1927,  and  Lowell  Thomas,  author  and  lecturer  of  Paw¬ 
ling,  New  York. 

The  motto  used  with  the  coat-of-arms  is  “Viris  invicta  glo- 
riosa,”  which  means  “Unconquered  virtue  is  glorious.” 


VERNON 

WiUiam  de  Vernon  was  lord  and  owner  of  the  town  and 
district  of  Vernon  sur  Seine,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lou- 
viers,  Normandy,  in  1052.  From  this  ancient  place  we  trace 
the  origin  of  this  local  surname,  which  may  be  said  to  signify 
simply  “of  or  from  Vernon.”  Richard,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  William,  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to 
England  in  1066  and  was  one  of  the  seven  barons  created 
by  the  kinglet,  Hugh  Lupus,  the  Conqueror’s  nephew,  in  his 
county-palatine  of  Chester.  One  Walter  de  Vernon  was  also 
a  tenant-in-chief  in  County  Bucks  at  the  time  of  the  Domes¬ 
day  survey  (1086). 

The  family  coat-of-arms  is  used  by  the  descendants  of  the 
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pioneer  ancestor,  Daniel  Vernon  (son  of  Samuel  Vernon, 
merchant  of  London,  England)  who  lies  in  Newport  Rhode 
Island  Burial  Ground  at  Newport.  This  ancestral  insignia  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  tombstone  of  the  Vernon  family  who  are  bur¬ 
ied  there.  The  lofty  family  motto,  “Semper  ut  te  digna  se- 
quare”  is  translated,  “That  you  may  always  follow  things 
worthy  of  you.” 

An  early  progenitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  was  Randal 
Vernon,  who  had  property  surveyed  in  1701  and  patented 
in  1711.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly 
during  the  year  1689.  At  Cheshire,  England,  in  1670,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Bradshaw,  niece  of  James  Bradshaw,  who  was 
head  of  the  English  Parliament  at  the  death  of  Charles  I. 


WALTER 

Walter  is  a  personal  name  of  Teutonic  origin  which  was 
introduced  in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest  and  sig¬ 
nifies  a  wood  master  or  keeper  of  the  wood. 

Wealdhere,  the  transformed  form  of  Herweald,  meaning 
“ruling  army,”  is  another  source  of  the  surname  Walther, 
though  this  may  be  also  from  the  Old  Northern  French  Wau- 
tier,  which  in  medieval  times  and  in  Shakespeare’s  day  was 
regularly  pronounced  Water. 

The  ancient  form  Walterus  was  common  among  the 
Domesday  tenants  in  England,  and  the  modern  form  has 
become  the  parent  of  many  other  surnames  such  as  Wal¬ 
ters,  Walterson,  Walt,  Watson,  Watkins,  Watkinson  and 
Watcock. 

One  of  the  progenitors  of  this  name  in  America  was  Thom¬ 
as  Walter,  originally  of  Lancashire,  England.  He  came  to 
Boston,  Massachusetts  during  the  year  1679  from  Youghal, 
County  Cork,  Ireland. 

According  to  the  family  motto,  the  Walters  are  a  “Brave 
and  Happy”  lot  (“Fortis  atque  felix”). 
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WASHINGTON 

Those  bearing  the  name  Washington  probably  owe  their 
heritage  to  early  life  in  England. 

The  surname  Washington  originally  stood  for  a  locality  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  parishes  of  that  name  in  Durham 
and  Sussex  counties  in  England. 

The  ancestors  of  our  own  George  Washington  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  in  Lancashire  Gounty,  England. 

Washington  was  formerly  written  Wessyngton.  The  deri¬ 
vation  is  from  “weis”  meaning  a  wash  or  the  shallow  part 
of  a  river;  “ing”  a  meadow;  and  “ton”  or  “dun”  signifying 
a  hill  or  town.  Thus,  the  full  name  means  “the  town  on  the 
wash  or  river.”  One  authority  gives  “wash-house”  as  its 
meaning. 

One  of  the  earUest  immigrant  ancestors  bearing  the  name 
was  John  Washington  who  came  from  England  in  1656.  He 
settled  at  Wakefield  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia.  He 
was  colonel  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  Indian  War  of  1675. 

His  brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  came  from  England 
to  Virginia  in  1677  and  settled  in  Stafford  County.  In  1680 
he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund  Jones.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Jane,  the  widow  of  Alexander  Fleming. 

The  family  motto,  “Virtus  sola  nobihtas”  means  “Virtue 
is  the  only  nobihty.” 


WILKINSON 

The  surname  Wilkinson  derives  from  William,  which  has 
become  the  parent  of  a  greater  number  of  smnames  than 
any  other  baptismal  appellation. 

It  signifies  “the  son  of  William,”  derived  from  the  nick¬ 
name  Will,  and  the  diminutive  termination,  kin,  which  in 
Old  Teutonic  signifies  a  child  or  “young  one.”  Thus,  early 
forms  of  the  name  were  written  Wilechin,  Willekin  and  Wyl- 
kynson. 
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American  progenitors  of  the  name  in  America  can  trace 
tlie  family  line  back  to  an  immigrant  ancestor,  Lt.  Lawrence 
Wilkinson,  who  died  in  1692. 

He  came  from  England  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1645  and  four  years  later  married  Susannah,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Smith  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  descended  from 
William  and  Mary  Wilkinson  of  Harperly  House,  Lan- 
chester. 

The  family  motto,  “Nec  rege  nec  populo,  sed  utroque” 
may  be  translated,  “Neither  for  King  nor  people,  but  for 
both.” 


WILLIAMS 

Williams  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  popular  surnames 
of  ancient  lineage  in  usage  today.  Genealogists  trace  the 
name  to  the  Williamses  of  Llangibby  Castle,  County  Mon¬ 
mouth,  England,  who  in  turn  claim  descendancy  from  Bry- 
chan,  Brecheiniog,  Lord  of  Brecknock,  a  contemporary  of 
King  Arthur. 

The  personal  name,  William,  came  originally  from  the 
Welsh,  “Gwylym,”  meaning  “sentinel,”  but  also  became  the 
parent  of  numerous  surnames  such  as  Williamson,  Wills,  Wil¬ 
son,  Wilcox,  Willet,  Willey,  etc. 

The  name,  Williams,  originally  signified  William’s  son  and 
has  been  in  use  as  a  surname  for  more  than  450  years. 

Immigrant  ancestors  and  progenitors  of  the  Williams’  fam¬ 
ily  in  America  include  Governor  Francis  Williams  from  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales  who  settled  at  Laconia  (now  New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  in  1631  and  later  became  the  first  colonial  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Roger  Williams,  a  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  minister  and  teacher  of  the  Church  of  Salem.  After  be¬ 
ing  banished  from  the  colony,  he  founded  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  in  1636. 

Even  earlier,  a  Thomas  Williams  was  one  of  the  names 
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included  on  the  passenger  list  of  the  Mayflower,  which  land¬ 
ed  at  Pljunouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  He  was  a  signer  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Compact. 


WILSON 

An  apostrophe  brought  about  the  birth  of  the  name  Wil¬ 
son. 

The  surname  developed  from  an  Anglo-Saxon,  personal 
name,  Willa.  From  this  came  Will.  And  early  Britons,  who 
may  have  had  difficulty  identifying  their  dirty-faced  young¬ 
sters,  would  find  the  one  they  wanted  by  calling  for  Will’s 
son. 

Thus,  from  an  apostrophe  developed  the  common  name 
Wilson. 

As  far  back  as  1379,  the  name  of  Adam  Wyhson  was  re¬ 
corded  on  tlie  list  of  the  Yorkshire  Poll  Tax  in  England.  In 
the  Rochester  area  452  families  named  Wilson  today  appear 
in  abtmdance  on  the  tax  lists. 

Among  early  immigrants  to  this  country  was  Roger  Wil¬ 
son  of  Britain,  who  settled  in  New  England  well  before  1700. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  party  that  outfitted  the  “May¬ 
flower,”  which  landed  here  in  1620. 

Thomas  Wilson  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1730  and  was 
among  the  founders  of  Gettysburg.  James  Wilson,  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  helped  launch  the 
family’s  North  Carolina  branch  and  Gowen  Wilson  came  to 
Kittery,  Maine,  in  1647,  where  he  was  one  of  42  men  given 
citizenship. 

The  motto,  “Res  non  verba,”  means  “Deeds,  or  acts,  not 
words.” 


WRIGHT 

As  a  suffix,  “wright”  means  “maker.” 
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Thus  we  find  scores  of  names  in  Old  English,  such  as 
Wheelwright,  Cartwright,  Copperwright  and  Shipwright, 
indicating  makers  of  commodities  and  implements. 

Used  singly,  “wright”  referred  to  an  “artificer  in  hand  ma¬ 
terials,  especially  in  wood.”  Later,  wright  came  to  designate 
carpenters  or  craftsmen  in  general  and  gained  popularity 
as  a  surname.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
“wyrhta”  or  workman. 

One  of  the  earliest  progenitors  of  the  name  in  America 
was  Edward  Wright,  who  was  known  to  be  living  in  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut,  in  1630.  He  was  an  ancestor  of  William 
Wright  who  was  a  United  States  Senator  for  New  Jersey  in 
1829. 

Deacon  Samuel  Wright,  bom  in  London,  settled  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts  in  1641. 


YOUNG 

The  familiar  surname  Young  apparently  is  no  misnomer. 
Of  common  origin  with  the  classical  Neander  and  Juvenal, 
it  probably  refers  to  the  youth  of  its  first  bearer  at  the  time 
when  it  was  adopted.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  are  found  the 
forms  Juvenis  and  Le  Juvene.  One  of  the  most  common 
French  family  names  was  Le  Jeune,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Latin  and  English  forms  of  the  name.  Other  variations 
listed  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  are  Le  Younge  and  Le  Yunge. 

The  Reverend  John  Young  (Yonges),  (1598-1671),  son  of 
the  Reverend  Christopher  Yonges,  Vicar  of  Reydon  and 
Southwold,  England,  came  to  Salem,  Massachusetts  in  1637 
aboard  the  “Mary  Ann.” 
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Local  History 

BY 

MR.  BEVERLY  T.  HITCH 
STAGE  COACH 

There  used  to  be  a  stage  coach  route  through  Allen;  it 
came  from  Kingston  to  Princess  Anne  to  Bereington  (Brew- 
ington),  also  named  Upper  Trappe,  and  later  about  1884 
changed  to  Allen  while  J.  S.  C.  Allen  was  Postmaster.  The 
next  stop  was  Upper  Ferry  —  across  the  Wicomico  River  to 
Quantico,  next  to  Sharptown  and  across  the  Nanticoke  Riv¬ 
er  to  Trappe  and  Talbot  where  it  connected  with  the  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington  and  Wilmington  Stage  Coach  Route. 


PASSERDYKE  CREEK 

Passerdyke  Creek  and  Pond  was  named  by  the  Indians. 
Each  Indian  name  had  a  meaning.  Where  the  pond  and 
creek  met,  the  water  had  scooped  out  the  land  leaving  two 
points,  between  which  the  Indians  built  a  dyke  or  dam.  They 
identified  it  as  Pass-er-dyke,  meaning  to  “pass  over  the  dyke.” 

Mr.  Ashland  Malone  remembers  when  AUen  boasted  of  a 
“Band”  —  a  barber  shop  —  a  blacksmith  shop  —  a  grist  mill 
—  a  saw  mill  —  a  cannery  and  a  wharf  where  sailing  boats 
came  up  Passerdyke  Creek  from  Baltimore  with  loads  of  lum¬ 
ber  and  other  commodities.  They  returned  with  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  chickens  and  boat  loads  of  watermelons  in  sea¬ 
son.  The  wharf  became  known  as  “watermelon  landing” 
which  name  the  spot  is  still  known  by  and  is  on  the  farm 
known  as  the  “Bounds  Farm.”  Until  recent  years  it  was  used 
as  a  “swimming  hole”  for  the  young  folk  in  the  vicinity. 
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